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Epistemology Formalized 





Sarah Moss 
University of Michigan 


As we often tell our undergraduates, epistemology is the study of knowl- 
edge. Given just this simple definition, ‘formal epistemology’ seems like a 
misnomer for the philosophical program inspired by Thomas Bayes and 
developed in the twentieth century by Ramsey (1926), de Finetti ({1937] 
1993), Jeffrey (1983), and others. Bayesians articulate constraints on 
rational credences: synchronic constraints on what credences you may 
have, and diachronic constraints on how your credences must evolve. 
Like traditional epistemologists, Bayesians are concerned with norms 
governing your doxastic state. But in modeling your doxastic state, Bayes- 
ians do not represent what full beliefs you have.! And so they do not have 
the resources to talk about which of those beliefs constitute knowledge. 

This paper develops a formal extension of traditional episte- 
mology for which ‘epistemology’ is nota misnomer. I accept the traditional 
claim that beliefs can constitute knowledge. But I argue for an apparently 
radical thesis about the doxastic states that Bayesians care about: some of 
these states can also constitute knowledge. For example, suppose you are 
playing an ordinary poker game, and you have just been dealt some mid- 
dling cards face down. Your justifiedly low credence that you have been 


Thanks to Dave Chalmers, Branden Fitelson, Allan Gibbard, John Hawthorne, Jim Joyce, 
Ted Sider, Jason Stanley, Seth Yalcin, and the Michigan Crop Circle for helpful comments, 
as well as audiences at the University of Pittsburgh, Princeton University, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, University of St Andrews, Syracuse University, Yale University, the 2011 Orange Beach 
Epistemology Workshop, and the 2011 Formal Epistemology Workshop. 

1. At most, one might be able to derive facts about what full beliefs you have from 
facts that Bayesians do represent. But even this “Lockean Thesis” is contentious; see Foley 
1993 and Huber and SchmidtPetri 2009 for further discussion. 
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dealt four aces may constitute knowledge. The thesis appears radical 
because knowledge is ordinarily assumed to be a factive attitude, where 
an attitude is factive if and only if necessarily, one bears it only to truths. 
Since your credence assignmentis not truth-apt, this assumption seems to 
entail that your credence cannot constitute knowledge. The aim of this 
paper is to set out the strongest possible case for the apparently radical 
thesis in light of this simple argument against it. I argue that the thesis 
ultimately does not challenge our core assumptions about the nature of 
knowledge. And I argue that the thesis yields simple solutions to some 
difficult problems. 

In section 1, I present the first of these problems: giving a seman- 
tics for factive attitude reports embedding language of subjective uncer- 
tainty. In section 2, I present a second problem: identifying what is wrong 
with the credences of agents in probabilistic analogues of Gettier cases. 
In section 3, I state my thesis and demonstrate that it can solve these 
problems. In section 4, I argue that the thesis is not as radical as it appears, 
since several core epistemological notions naturally extend to states other 
than full beliefs. Even if knowledge is not always a relation to prop- 
ositions, there is nevertheless a sense in which it may be factive, safe, 
and sensitive. In section 5, I flag several decision points in the develop- 
ment and application of the notion of nonpropositional knowledge. I 
conclude in section 6 by outlining a number of further problems that may 
be solved by accepting nonpropositional knowledge, including problems 
that have been recently raised by opponents of pragmatic encroachment 
and knowledge-based norms for action. 


1. The First Problem: Ascriptions Embedding Language of Subjective 
Uncertainty 


The language of subjective uncertainty is pervasive in ordinary conversa- 
tion: 


(1) John might be in his office. 

(2) Paris is probably the largest city in France. 

(3) Marseille is probably not the largest city in France. 

(4) If the second-largest British city is not Leeds, then it is prob- 
ably Birmingham. 

(5) John must have gone home early today. 

(6) IfJohn is still in the building, he is in his office. 

(7) Itis more likely that John is in London than that he is in Paris. 
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And yet it is notoriously difficult for traditional semantic theories to 
model such language. For instance, Kratzer 1977 gives a powerful truth- 
conditional semantics for necessity and possibility modals. Kratzer 198la 
extends the account to some “graded” modal vocabulary, and Kratzer 
1978 and 1981b discuss conditionals. On the theory that Kratzer develops 
in these papers, sentences containing language of subjective uncertainty 
are context sensitive. In particular, modals quantify over a contextually 
supplied domain of possibilities. This approach provides an elegantly 
uniform treatment of different modalities: epistemic modals are just those 
that quantify over epistemic possibilities. However, many have raised se- 
rious objections to this prevailing truth-conditional theory of expressions 
of subjective uncertainty. 

For instance, Yalcin (2007) argues that standard truth-conditional 
theories of epistemic modals fail to predict the behavior of embedded 
modals. For example, each of the following sentences is infelicitous: 


(8) #Suppose that it is not raining, and it might be raining. 
(9) #Suppose that it is raining, and it is probably not raining. 
(10) #If it is not raining and it is probably raining, then... 


According to standard truth-conditional theories, Yalcin argues, ‘it might 
be raining’ is true just in case certain contextually determined evidence 
does not rule out that it is raining. It is perfectly acceptable to suppose 
both that it is not raining and that certain evidence does not rule out that 
it is raining. So standard truth-conditional theories incorrectly predict 
that it is acceptable to suppose as in (8). 

A second objection is that truth-conditional theories flout our 
intuitions about the subject matter of sentences containing language of 
subjective uncertainty. For example, consider the famous Sly Pete ex- 
ample from Gibbard 1981. Suppose you observe Sly Pete advance to 
the last round of a poker game. Just then you leave the room, but only 
after seeing that the unscrupulous Pete has looked at his opponent’s 
hand. On this basis, you may utter the following: 


(11) If Pete called, he won. 


Kratzer (1986) says that in order to account for Gibbardian stand-offs, 
truth-conditional theories must claim that you use (11) to report facts 
about your own evidential state. But many have rejected this result as 


2. For defenses of related contextualist accounts in the philosophical literature, see 
DeRose 1991 and its precedents Moore 1962, Hacking 1967, and Teller 1972. 
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intuitively unacceptable. For instance, Bennett (2003, 90) provides the 
following argument about a close variant of the Sly Pete case: “Common 
sense and the Ramsey test both clamour that [the speaker of (11)] is not 
assuring me that her value for a certain conditional probability is high, 
but is assuring me of that high value....She aims to convince me of that 
probability, not the proposition that it is her probability.” Yalcin (2009) 
adds that the reasons that I give in support of my utterance ‘it is probably 
raining’ concern only the proposition that it is raining, rather than any 
contextually determined body of evidence. 

A third objection follows from an observation in Adams 1965 and 
Stalnaker 1970, namely, that your degree of belief in an indicative con- 
ditional should match your degree of conditional belief in the conse- 
quent given the antecedent. Unfortunately for the truth-conditional 
semanticist, the triviality results of Lewis 1976 demonstrate that indicative 
conditionals cannot express propositions such that your credence in the 
conditional proposition matches your conditional credence in the con- 

_ sequent given the antecedent. Many have responded by rejecting the 
claim that indicative conditionals express propositions.® 

These objections merely scratch the surface. For additional argu- 
ments against truth-conditional theories, see the case of the missing car 
keys in Swanson 2006 and in von Fintel and Gillies 2011, the “speaker 
inclusion constraint” in Egan, Hawthorne, and Weatherson 2005 and in 
Weatherson 2008, the eavesdropping cases in Egan 2007, the discussion 
of assertability and disagreement in Yalcin 2011, and the discussion of 
retraction and disputes in MacFarlane 2011. In response to such argu- 
ments, many have developed alternative semantics for language of 
subjective uncertainty. Extant accounts include dynamic, relativist, and 
expressivist theories. On many of these accounts, (1)—(7) do not have 
straightforward truth conditions.* 


3. For sympathetic discussion and a catalog of relevant literature, see Edgington 
1995. An alternative interpretation understands Adams 1965 as defending a claim about 
appropriateness of utterances rather than degrees of belief. Hall and Hajek 1994 provides 
a helpful assessment of interpretations of Adams’ Thesis, as well as a catalog of further 
triviality results. 

4. For relativist theories, see Egan, Hawthorne, and Weatherson 2005, Egan 2007, 
Stephenson 2007, Weatherson 2008, and MacFarlane 2011. For dynamic theories, see 
Veltman 1985, 1996; and Gillies 2004, 2009. For expressivist theories and cousins of 
expressivist theories, see Adams 1975, Edgington 1995, Bennett 2003, Swanson 2006, 
Yalcin 2007, Schnieder 2010, and Moss, n.d. For decisive arguments against force modifier 
theories, see Swanson 2010. 
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Arguing for any particular semantic theory would take us too far 
afield of the present project. For ease of exposition, I shall assume a very 
simple expressivist semantics in my discussion of language of subjective 
uncertainty, a semantics along the lines of that defended in Swanson 2006 
and Yalcin 2007. On this naive semantics, assertions of sentences embed- 
ding language of subjective uncertainty express advice concerning credal 
states. In particular, the semantic value of a sentence is a constraint on 
your credence distribution, and an assertion of the sentence expresses 
the advice that your credence distribution conform to that constraint. 
The resulting semantics fits neatly with Bayesian doctrine: the semantic 
value of a sentence is a set of probability measures, and an assertion 
expresses the advice that your credence distribution be among the mem- 
bers of that set. For example: 


(3) Marseille is probably not the largest city in France. 

(4) If the second-largest British city is not Leeds, then it is prob- 
ably Birmingham. 

(7) Itismore likely that John isin London than that he is in Paris. 


(3) advises you to give low credence to the proposition that Marseille is 
the largest city in France. (4) advises you to give high conditional cre- 
dence to the proposition that the second-largest British city is Birming- 
ham, conditional on the proposition that itis not Leeds. (7) advises you to 
give more credence to the proposition that John is in London than to the 
proposition that he is in Paris. 

Expressivist theories provide a very natural account of attitude 
ascriptions embedding language of subjective uncertainty. A belief ascrip- 
tion simply says that the credences of the subject conform to the con- 
straint that is the semantic value of the prejacent. For example, (12) says 
that Bob gives more credence to the proposition that John is in London 
than to the proposition that he is in Paris: 


(12) Bob believes that it is more likely that John is in London than 
that he is in Paris. 


On this account, some attitude ascriptions ascribe relations not to prop- 
ositions, but to constraints on probability measures. This fits nicely with 
the Bayesian claim that constraints on probability measures characterize 
the contents of some of our attitudes. 

This natural account of attitude ascriptions constitutes yet an- 
other argument against the semantics for epistemic modals advocated 
in Kratzer 1977 and 1981a. As Yalcin 2011 points out, the way that Baye- 
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sians informally describe credal states suggests that Bayesians already 
tacitly accept this sort of account of attitude ascriptions. For instance, 
Bayesians use (12) to describe credences in first-order propositions about 
John, not to describe beliefs in propositions about the likelihood of first- 
order propositions given a certain body of evidence. In fact, the expres- 
sivist account of ascriptions is so intuitive that advocates of truth- 
conditional theories have aimed to replicate its verdicts. For instance, 
Kratzer 2010 develops a semantics according to which (13) and (14) do 
not straightforwardly ascribe relations to propositions: 


(13) Bob believes that John might be in his office. 
(14) Bob believes that John must have gone home early today. 


On the traditional truth-conditional semantics, (13) says that in every 
world compatible with what Bob believes, a certain body of evidence 
does not rule out that John is in his office. On the revised semantics in 
Kratzer 2010, (13) simply says that in some worlds compatible with what 
Bob believes, John is in his office. (14) says that in all worlds compatible 
with what Bob believes, John went home early. 

The non-truth-conditional innovations I have described consti- 
tute major progress in the semantics for language of subjective uncertain- 
ty. But they also give rise to aserious problem. The problem arises because 
language of subjective uncertainty is not only commonly embedded in 
belief reports, but in reports of knowledge and other factive attitudes. 
For example: 


(15) The Fellahs advanced till they saw that it was probably a large 
tomb (Belzoni 1820, 231). 

(16) Ifyou give a clear, understandable direction ... and the child 
does not comply, then you know that it is more likely due to 
compliance issues than lack of understanding (Webb et al. 
2007, 113). 

(17) I couldn’t figure out how they had the entire day free to go 
tracking down Seth until I remembered it was most likely a 
Sunday (Comocrush 2009). 

(18) By monitoring your home a couple of times a year, you can 
observe fading and cracking issues, which lets you know 
that it is probably getting close to that time again (Hostetter 
2012). 
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(19) I hereby let you know that it is more likely that your speci- 
mens belong to G. hackmani than to G. balachowskyi (Willem 
2005). 

(20) LIrealized that I probably liked that guy as more than a friend. 
(*peedyCakey) 


For the expressivist, the semantic value of the prejacent of the attitude 
report in (19) is the set of all probability measures that give higher 
credence to the proposition that the specimens under discussion are 
G. hackmani than to the proposition that they are G. balachowskyt. THe 
attitude report ascribes a relation to that semantic value. But that spells 
trouble, for it is traditionally taken as a platitude that knowledge is an 
attitude that one can bear only to true propositions.” Hence our first 
problem: knowledge is an attitude toward truths; (19) ascribes knowl- 
edge; yet (19) does not ascribe an attitude toward truths.® 

The same problem arises for any theory that says that attitude 
reports ascribe attitudes to the contents of their embedded clauses, 
and that sentences containing expressions of subjective uncertainty do 
not have truth-conditional contents. In short, nearly everyone faces some 
form of the problem, including advocates of dynamic, relativist, and 
expressivist semantic theories, as well as Kratzer (2010). Our traditional 
understanding of knowledge does not fit our contemporary understand- 
ing of assertion and the ascription of attitudes. 


2. The Second Problem: Probabilistic Analogues of Gettiered Beliefs 


A second problem accompanies a contemporary formal understanding 
of learning. The following story is a familiar one: according to tradition, 
you should update your credence distribution by conditionalizing it on 
the propositions you learn. But some instances of learning intuitively call 


5. I focus on knowledge-that rather than objectual knowledge, knowledge-how, or 
knowledge-wh. Ascriptions of the latter attitudes raise interesting issues that are largely 
orthogonal to the present discussion. 

6. Here I use ‘(19)’ to refer to the token utterance cited above. It is important to 
appreciate that a sentence containing language of subjective uncertainty may have mul- 
tiple readings, including readings for which a contextualist semantics is appropriate. 
Anticontextualist arguments do not establish that no utterance containing language of 
subjective uncertainty expresses a proposition about a contextually determined body of 
evidence, but merely that not all utterances fit this mold. I discuss particular sentences for 
ease of exposition, but my arguments ultimately concern embedded language of subjec- 
tive uncertainty not accommodated by contextualist accounts. 
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for other updating procedures. Jeffrey 1965 argues that seeing a cloth in 
dim light may lead you to rationally assign .7 credence to the proposition 
that the cloth is green, and van Fraassen 1980 suggests that the soldier 
Judy Benjamin may directly update her conditional credences upon hear- 
ing sentences such as: 


(21) If you are in Red Army territory, you are .75 likely in their 
Headquarters Company Area. 


On the resulting picture, you should update your credence distribution 
by adopting credences that conform to constraints delivered by your 
experiences. Joyce (2005, 158) sums up the picture as follows: “At any 
time there should be some set of constraints that specify those invariant 
features of a person’s credal state that are directly imposed by her evi- 
dence.” For van Fraassen (1981, 375), these features include “deliver- 
ances of experience” that constrain the credences that you can rationally 
have. Indeed, it is intuitively evident that experience can impose con- 
straints on the credences you have in all the same ways that it can impose 
constraints on the propositions that you believe. The examples (15)—- 
(20) given in the previous section are naturally understood as statements 
about constraints on credences provided by perception, inference, 
memory, testimony, and introspection, respectively. 

It is notoriously difficult to defend general procedures for directly 
updating credences on constraints.’ But it is also necessary to appreciate 
the powerful reasons for endorsing alternatives to strict conditionaliza- 
tion. Itis not just that our intuitions about particular cases call for alterna- 
tive procedures. Strict conditionalization results in certainties, and 
certainties make agents prefer bets at arbitrarily risky odds and maintain 
opinions that cannot be altered by further learning. It may simply seem 
unreasonable for ordinary agents to have this degree of “blind faith” in 
propositions. This point is recognized as early as Quine 1951, where 
Quine argues that even observational propositions can be undermined 
by theoretical considerations. Even without endorsing any Quinean con- 
firmational holism, many contemporary theorists accept that ordinary 
agents should not be perfectly certain of nontrivial propositions. Learn- 
ing should not by its very nature require an agent to become dogmatically 
inflexible with respect to some opinion. 


7. For further discussion, see Diaconis and Zabell 1982, Jaynes 1978, Skyrms 1987, 
Joyce 1999, and Grinwald and Halpern 2003. 
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Just as beliefs that result from experience can be justified or un- 
justified, so can properties of your credence distribution. This claim is not 
meant to be surprising; others have defended the similar claim that your 
having a particular degree of belief in a proposition may or may not be 
justified.* The present claim is simply that even if learning proceeds by 
directly updating on constraints—rather than by acquiring a special ep- 
isternic relation to individual propositions—resulting properties of your 
credence distribution may be justified. In other words, you may be justi- 
fied in having credences with the property of satisfying the constraint on 
which you updated. As with full belief, this justification comes in degrees. 
Even if your experience justifies your giving .3 credence toa given prop- 
osition, you may gain further justification for that same credence through 
further experience. Judy Benjamin may call helicopter pilots to confirm 
the testimony of her first informant, for instance. Or she may spot flags on 
nearby trees, and recal) that such markers are exactly three times as 
prevalent in the Red Army Headquarters Area as in the rest of the Red 
Army territory. 

There are many perspicuous parallels between justified beliefs and 
justified properties of credence distributions. But not every parallel be- 
tween beliefs and properties of credence distributions is so easily under- 
stood. In particular, there are cases in which justified properties of 
credence distributions fail to be epistemically good, and they fail in just 
the same way that justified beliefs fail to constitute knowledge. Recall the 
following sample ascriptions involving constraints on credences provided 
by testimony and introspection: 


(19) I hereby let you know that it is more likely that your speci- 
mens belong to G. hackmani than to G. balachowshyt. 
(20) \realized that I probably liked that guy as more than a friend. 


Here are concrete examples where similar testimony and introspection 
intuitively fail to yield knowledge: 


Several assistants at a reputable entomology supply company select speci- 
mens from cultures in response to mail order requests for cereal flies. 
There are two cultures, one consisting mainly of CG. hackmam specimens 
and one consisting mainly of G. balachowskyi specimens. A diligent lab 
assistant sends out specimens from the former culture along with a letter 
to the recipient saying that their specimens are more likely G. hackmani 


8. For some representative examples, see Williamson 2000, 200; Maher 2004, sec. 
3,2, Conee and Feldman 2010, 129; and Kvanvig 2010, sec. 2. 
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than G. balachowskyi. Meanwhile, several disgruntled lab assistants have 
started sending out the very same sort of letter along with specimens from 
the latter culture. On receiving your letter, which happens to be from the 
diligent lab assistant, you assign more credence to the proposition that 
your specimens are G. hackmani than to the proposition that they are 
G. balachowsky. 


Sue and her friend Bob enter a psychology study. The study proceeds as 
follows: each woman is given questionnaires that indicate whether she 
finds her friend attractive. If she does, she is injected with an anxiety- 
producing drug before meeting her friend. If she does not, she is injected 
with a saline solution. Sue is not told about the nature of the experiment. 
She does probably like Bob as more than a friend. On receiving the 
anxiety-producing drug and meeting Bob, Sue reflects on her fluttering 
nerves and raises her credence that she likes Bob as more than a friend.” 


In both cases, agents rationally update their credences on a constraint 
delivered by their experience. In the entomology case, your relative con- 
fidence that your specimens are G. hackmanz is justified on the basis of the 
letter you receive. In the psychology case, Sue’s confidence that she likes 
Bob is justified on the basis of her fluttering nerves. And in both cases, 
agents arrive at just the right credences to have. In the first case, your 
specimens are indeed probably G. hackmani. And in the second, Sue does 
indeed probably like Bob as more than a friend. 

And yet: in both cases, there is something epistemically incorrect 
about the agents’ credal states. As a symptom of this incorrectness, notice 
that the following variants of (19) and (20) are intuitively false: 


(22) On receiving your flies from the entomology supply compa- 
ny, you know that it is more likely that they belong to G. 
hackmani than to G. balachowskyt. 

(23) Sue knows that she probably likes Bob as more than a friend. — 


The entomology case resembles the fake barn case by Carl Ginet, cited in 
Goldman 1976. The psychology case resembles the traditional Gettier 
cases in Gettier 1963. Both instances of resemblance raise our second 
problem, namely how to give a uniform account of the epistemic incor- 
rectness of Ginet beliefs and the credences in (22), and Gettier beliefs 
and the credences in (23). As Pritchard (2005) would put it, the former 
result from “environmental luck” and the latter result from “intervening 


9. See Dutton and Aron 1974 for a similar experiment demonstrating the misattri- 
bution of arousal by study participants. 
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luck.” A less-than-satisfying response would be to say that the absence of 
luckiness is simply a primitive epistemic virtue that properties of credence 
distributions may exhibit. A more satisfying theory would identify positive 
epistemic properties that properties of credence distributions may share 
with beliefs, and explain why these properties are not instantiated in the 
above examples. 

The above Gettier cases were constructed to accompany naturally 
occurring probabilistic knowledge ascriptions. Standard Gettier cases 
provide a host of further examples of Gettiered partial beliefs. Consider 
Henry from Goldman 1976. While driving through fake barn country, 
Henry does not know that it is more likely than not that he is looking ata 
barn. Since Henry is indeed looking at a barn, it is more likely than not 
that he is looking at a barn. And his high credence that he is looking ata 
barn may be justified. But intuitively his high credence does not consti- 
tute knowledge. Similarly, consider Smith from Gettier 1963. Smith intu- 
itively does not know that the man who will get the job probably has ten 
coins in his pocket, even though the man probably does have ten coins in 
his pocket and Smith has a justified belief that he probably does. And 
Smith does not know that it is very likely that either Jones owns a Ford or 
Brown is in Barcelona, even though that is very likely and Smith has a 
justified belief that it is very likely. We can repeat this reasoning for any 
Gettier case where the very same evidence justifies an agent’s full belief 
and high credence in a proposition. Both the full belief and the high 
credence will intuitively fail to constitute knowledge in such cases. How- 
ever, the examples I have introduced helpfully demonstrate that prob- 
abilistic Gettier cases need not have this structure. In the entomology 
case, you may not even have had a full belief that your flies were 
G. hackmani. In the psychology case, Sue may not even have had a full 
belief that she liked Bob as more than a friend. These cases highlight that 
failures of probabilistic knowledge are not always immediately parasitic 
on failures of propositional knowledge. 

A natural conservative response to the above examples is to try to 
give a less immediate explanation of the epistemic incorrectness of the 
relevant credences in terms of the epistemic incorrectness of full beliefs. 
For instance, one might say that the incorrect credences in each case are 
grounded in full beliefs that fail to constitute knowledge. I discuss similar 
strategies in detail in section 5.2, but it may be useful to note in advance 
that the conservative response faces several challenges. For instance, the 
most natural way of spelling out the claim that your credences are ground- 
ed in certain propositional beliefs is to say that your credences are the 
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result of your conditionalizing on certain propositions. But this claim 
conflicts with our initial rejection of strict conditionalization as an 
acceptable updating procedure. Furthermore, the conservative response 
forecloses on the possibility of a certain sort of “Probability First” epis- 
temology, according to which all epistemic facts about agents can ulti- 
mately be understood in terms of facts about their credence distributions 
and value functions.!° And even for opponents of Probability First the- 
ories, it is difficult to point out the full beliefs that allegedly ground the 
incorrect credences in the above examples. The fact that Sue gives a 
certain amount of credence to the proposition that she likes Bob may 
not even supervene on facts about her full beliefs. 


3. A Solution: Probabilistic Knowledge 


The problems raised in sections | and 2 are obviously intertwined. For 
instance, in the section 2 cases, one ascribes epistemically incorrect cre- 
dences using belief reports embedding language of subjective uncertain- 
ty, and the corresponding knowledge reports are infelicitous. Also, if we 
adopt an expressivist semantics for assertions in order to address the 
problems raised in section 1, then assertions such as (21) constitute evi- 
dence that directly constrains our credences: 


(21) Ifyou are in Red Army territory, you are .75 likely in their 
Headquarters Company Area. 


And that means that one can easily manufacture more cases like those in 
section 2, since it is easy to manufacture deviant circumstances under 
which testimony imparts justification but not knowledge. 

At this point, the most straightforward solution to both problems 
is relatively conspicuous: properties of your credence distribution can constitute 
knowledge. In other words: it is commonly said that some beliefs amount to 
knowledge, or count as knowledge, or constitute knowledge. In just this 
same sense, partial beliefs (or: credences) can constitute knowledge.!! The 


10. The ‘Probability First’ handle is due to Weatherson 2005. 

11. I follow many authors in using ‘constitutes’ for the relevant relationship between 
your doxastic and epistemic states. To cite a few examples: Alston (1988, 270) mentions 
the requirement that a “grounding belief constitute knowledge”; Plantinga (1996, 309) 
says that in a Gettier case, “your belief is justified and true, but doesn’t constitute knowl- 
edge”; Williamson (2004, 284) claims that “a flat-out belief is fully justified if and only if it 
constitutes knowledge”; and Fumerton (2006, 26) discusses whether “an apparently jus- 
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same goes for conditional credences and, more generally, for arbitrary 
properties of your credence distribution. 

Given this simple thesis, we can accept the self-evident claim that 
ascriptions such as (22) ascribe knowledge, while also accepting the com- 
pelling evidence that (22) does not ascribe an attitude toward truths. 


(22) You know that it is more likely that your specimens belong to 
G. hackmani than to G. balachowskyt. 


We can also give an attractively simple theory of the cases discussed in 
section 2. The relevant properties of credence distributions are epistemi- 
cally incorrect because they fail to constitute knowledge. They are exactly 
like traditional Gettier beliefs in this respect, and that is what unifies the 
section 2 cases with more standard cases where an agent has a justified 
true belief without having knowledge. 

One could argue for the necessity of probabilistic knowledge by 
canvassing alternative answers to the problems in sections 1 and 2 and 
arguing that none of them is viable. I briefly discuss some alternative 
answers in section 5.2. But my main aim in this paper is more modest: 
to build a positive case for a theory of probabilistic knowledge. A positive 
case for a theory has two parts: expounding the virtues of the theory and 
tempering its flaws. A virtue of probabilistic knowledge is that it yields 
simple solutions to problems that I discuss in sections 1, 2, and 6. An 
apparently serious flaw of probabilistic knowledge is that it seems to fly in 
the face of our intuition that knowledge is a factive attitude, as well as 
traditional epistemological claims that take that intuition for granted. In 
the next section, I argue that this flaw is not as serious as it first appears. 


4. Factivity, Safety, and Sensitivity 


Let us examine the argument against probabilistic knowledge in more 
detail. It is widely agreed that knowledge is a factive mental state and that 
‘knows’ is a factive attitude verb.!? In fact, a natural thought is that know1- 
edge ascriptions are valuable in part because knowledge is factive, and 
ascriptions of knowledge therefore communicate substantive informa- 
tion about something other than their subject. By learning that John 


tified true belief constitutes knowledge.” Like these authors, I use ‘constitutes’ for a meta- 


physically innocuous relation. 
12. See Stjernberg 2009 and Hazlett 2010 for some expressions of dissent. Their 


objections are orthogonal to the present project. 
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knows that it is raining, you learn that it is raining. By saying that John 
knows that it is raining, I can tell you that it is raining. 

A number of theorists implicitly rely on the following schema in 
order to say what it is for ‘knows’ to be factive, where ‘S’ is to be replaced 
by the name of an agent and ‘p’ by a declarative sentence: 


(FACTIVE,) For any world w, if ‘S knows that p’ is true as evaluated 
at w, then ‘p’ is true as evaluated at w. 


If the semantic value of ‘p’ is a constraint on credence distributions, then 
the conclusion ‘p’ is not truth-apt. And so the opponent of probabilistic 
knowledge might infer that instances of (FACTIVE)) are generally false 
when ‘p’ is replaced by language of subjective uncertainty. The opponent 
of probabilistic knowledge concludes: agents cannot bear the knowledge 
relation to properties of credence distributions. 

The advocate of probabilistic knowledge has a ready response. 
Our ordinary use of knowledge ascriptions does not constitute evidence 
for (FACTIVE)) as opposed to the following underspecified claim: 


(FACTIVEg) The inference from ‘S knows that p’ to ‘p’ is valid. 


If we restrict our attention to instances of (FACTIVE,) where the semantic 
value of ‘p’ is a proposition, then (FACTIVEg) should be equivalent to 
(FACTIVE;). But a more general notion of validity is required in order 
to capture our intuitions about instances of (FACTIVE2) where the seman- 
tic value of ‘p’ isa constraint on credences. For example, suppose I tell you 
the following: 


(24) John knows that it is more likely that your specimens belong 
to G. hackmani than to G. balachowskyt. 


Just as in the propositional case, this ascription communicates infor- 
mation about subjects other than John. By learning that John knows 
that it is more likely that your specimens are G. hackmani than that they 
are G. balachowskyi, you learn that it is more likely that your specimens 
are G. hackmani. By uttering (24), I communicate that it is more likely 
that your specimens are G. hackmani. In other words, according to the 
expressivist, I advise you to give more credence to the proposition that 
your specimens are G. hackmani than to the proposition that they are 
G. balachowskyi. If 1 do not endorse this advice, it is inappropriate for 
me to utter (24). 

This example points to an appropriate interpretation of 
(FACTIVEg) for expressivists. The expressivist need not say that a factive 
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ascription is true only if its prejacent is true, but may instead say that ‘S 
knows that p’ entails ‘p’ in the following sense: if you follow the advice 
that ‘S knows that p’ expresses, you thereby follow the advice that ‘p’ 
expresses. In other words: every credal state that satisfies the constraint 
expressed by a factive ascription also satisfies the constraint expressed by 
its prejacent. For example: if the semantic value of a sentence is a set of 
probability measures, as on the naive expressivist theory outlined in sec- 
tion 1, then a factive ascription entails its prejacent because the semantic 
value of the former is a subset of the semantic value of the latter. 

This liberal understanding of factivity is not necessarily at odds 
with (FACTIVE,). Given a carefully chosen theory of truth, an expressivist 
may ultimately accept both characterizations of factivity stated above. For 
instance, an expressivist may say that uttering a factive construction com- 
mits you to the truth of its complement, where this commitment merely 
involves a commitment to the complement itself. In particular, an expressi- 
vist about epistemic modals may endorse a theory of truth according to 
which “to believe that S is true is just to agree with S, and to believe that Sis 
false is just to disagree with S” (Schroeder, n.d., 10), and then character- 
ize factivity by saying that you should utter a factive construction only if 
you agree with its complement. Gibbard (2003) and Schroeder (2008) 
develop accounts of truth on behalf of expressivists about ethical dis- 
course, and their accounts are similarly hospitable to (FACTIVE).!3 The 
present point is merely that (FACTIVE;) is not essential to our notion of 
factivity. The main requirement ona probabilistic definition of factivity is 
that it should yield the standard definition of factivity as a special case, so 
that the probabilistic definition still applies when restricted to factive 
operators not embedding language of subjective uncertainty. 

Using a suitably general interpretation of (FACTIVEg) to define 
factivity lets us predict judgments about when we can utter probabilistic 
knowledge ascriptions. For instance: the expressivist should accept some 
norms of assertion, such as the norm that you should not utter a factive 
ascription unless you endorse the advice that it expresses. On the most 
straightforward expressivist account of endorsing advice, that just means 
that your credal state must itself be a member of the semantic value of the 
ascription. From (FACTIVEg), it follows that your credal state is a member 
of the semantic value of the prejacent. Hence you should not utter a 


13. For further discussion, see Schroeder 2008, secs. 11.4-6. I shall continue presup- 
posing a naive expressivist semantics for ease of exposition, though the following discus- 
sion could be tailored to accommodate a variety of more nuanced expressivist theories. 
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factive ascription unless you endorse the advice expressed by its preja- 
cent. And‘this conclusion is borne out by our judgments about factive 
ascriptions, as noted with (24) above. 

Using (FACTIVEg) to define factivity also helps us explain why cer- 
tain constraints cannot be embedded in factive ascriptions. For example, 
note that (25) is infelicitous, while (26) sounds fine: 


(25) #John knows that it is probably raining, and Bob knows that it 
probably isn’t. 

(26) John thinks that it is probably raining, and Bob thinks that it 
probably isn’t. 


Since knowledge is factive, (25) entails ‘it is probably raining’ and ‘it 
probably isn’t raining’. The semantic values of these sentences are incom- 
patible constraints. Hence (25) gives advice that is inconsistent, just like 
the advice to believe both that it is raining and that it is not raining. A 
similar but more involved argument predicts that the following utterance 
is infelicitous: 


(27) #John knows that it’s very probably raining, and Mary knows 
that if it is more likely than not raining, then it is probably 
Sunday. But it is Tuesday. 


In order to derive this result, it is necessary to have some semantics in 
place for indicatives with constraints as antecedents. In the spirit of 
Yalcin 2007, let us suppose that the semantic value of an indicative con- 
tains a probability measure just in case the result of updating that 
measure on the antecedent constraint satisfies the consequent con- 
straint. First, note that any measure that satisfies the semantic value of 
‘it’s very probably raining’ satisfies the semantic value of ‘it is more likely 
than not raining’. Second, note that updating a measure on a constraint 
that the measure already satisfies should yield the measure itself as a 
result.'* It follows that any measure that satisfies the semantic value of 
‘it’s very probably raining’ and ‘if it is more likely than not raining, then it 
is probably Sunday’ should satisfy the semantic value of ‘it is probably 
Sunday’. And since knowledge is factive, it follows that any measure that 
satisfies the semantic value of the first sentence of (27) should satisfy the 


14. It is difficult to give a procedure for updating an arbitrary probability measure 
on an arbitrary constraint, for reasons mentioned in section 3. But it should be relatively 
uncontroversial that the stated result will be a feature of any reasonable updating 
procedure. 
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semantic value of ‘it is probably Sunday’. But arguably one cannot believe 
both that it is probably Sunday and that it is Tuesday. Whether or not you 
endorse the Lockean thesis, it seems plausible that there are some 
rational connections between full and partial belief states, and that 
among them is the claim that one cannot believe a proposition without 
giving it more credence than its negation. And so the first and second 
sentences of (27) express inconsistent advice. To sum up: any expressivist 
must develop notions of consequence, validity, and inconsistency within 
the context of an expressivist semantic theory. And using these notions, 
the expressivist can account for a range of ordinary language judgments 
about knowledge ascriptions by endorsing the claim that one can validly 
infer from a knowledge ascription to its complement. 

One might object that factivity should be defined using (FACTIVE}) 
rather than (FACTIVEg), since factive verbs should relate their subjects to 
facts. Ultimately, Iam not interested in settling a terminological dispute 
over the most appropriate or natural definition of ‘factive’. (FACTIVE}) is 
already an idiosyncratic definition compared with the standard use of 
‘factive’ in the linguistics literature. Following an early discussion in 
Kiparsky and Kiparsky 1970, semanticists distinguish factive from entailing 
verbs. A verb is factive just in case its content-clause complement is 
normally presupposed. A verb is entailing just in case its complement 
is entailed by positive declarative sentences containing the verb.!° In 
this terminology, the epistemologically important feature of knowledge 
characterized by (FACTIVE;) is that it is an entailing mental state. What- 
ever this epistemologically important feature is called, my claim is that 
(FACTIVE2) effectively captures our intuitions about the feature, and 
thereby lets us predict many ordinary language judgments about prob- 
abilistic knowledge. 

In light of the cases given in section 2, some theorists may be 
pessimistic about analyses of propositional knowledge. But even without 
attempting an analysis of probabilistic knowledge, one can investigate the 
qualities that make it valuable and distinguish it from other mental states. 
Factivity is one example. Safety is another. Safe attitudes are valuable 


15. For further discussion of factive and entailing verbs, see Huddleston and Pullum 
9002, sec. 7.4. In addition to these notions, one might introduce a further notion of 
factivity, stated as follows: necessarily, if S knows that p, then p. As elaborated above, 
(FACTIVEg) corresponds to a notion of validity roughly analogous to that introduced in 
Kaplan 1989, whereas this further notion of factivity says that inferences from knowledge 
ascriptions to their prejacents are modally valid. 
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because they preclude a certain sort of epistemic fragility exhibited by the 
justified credences in the section 2 cases. And just as with factivity, our 
traditional notion of safety naturally extends to probabilistic knowledge. 
Consider the following simple statement of the safety condition from 
Williamson (2000, 128): 


(SAFE,) For all cases a and B, if B is close to a and in @ one 
knows that C obtains, then in 6B one does not falsely believe that 
C obtains: 


It is not difficult to reformulate (SAFE;) so that it applies to probabilistic 
knowledge: 


(SAFE) For all cases a and B, if B is close to a and in a one knows 
that C, then the following is not the case in B: that one believes 
that C, and it is not the case that C. 


Instances of (SAFE;) result from replacing ‘C’ with an expression that 
refers to a proposition. Instances of (SAFE) result from replacing ‘C’ by 
a sentence. That sentence may contain language of subjective uncertain- 
ty. If it does, the resulting instance of (SAFEg) will contain expressions of 
subjective uncertainty embedded under four operators: the universal 
quantifier, conditional, and intensional operator ‘in B’, as well as 
‘believes’ or negation. Any complete semantics for expressions of subjec- 
tive uncertainty should settle how they interact with these operators. But 
even without using a semantic theory to generate truth conditions for 
instances of (SAFEg), we can rely on ordinary language intuitions in assess- 
ing its instances in particular cases. And just as with (FACTIVE9), instances 
of (SAFE) let us predict judgments about probabilistic knowledge ascrip- 
tions. For instance, recall that the following ascriptions are felicitous in 
some Cases: 


(19) I hereby let you know that it is more likely that your speci- 
mens belong to G. hackmani than to G. balachowskyi. 
(20) Irealized that I probably liked that guy as more than a friend. 


But in the deviant entomology and psychology cases in section 2, the 
following variants of (19) and (20) are intuitively false: 


(22) You know that it is more likely that your specimens belong to 
G. hackmani than to G. balachowskyi. 
(23) Sue knows that she probably likes Bob as more than a friend. 
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The safety condition (SAFE) accounts for our judgments that (22) and 
(23) are false. In the entomology case, you might easily have received your 
specimens from a disgruntled lab assistant instead of the diligent assis- 
tant. And so it might easily have been that your specimens were not more 
likely G. hackmani than G. balachowskyi, but you still believed that they 
were more likely G. hackmani on the basis of testimony from the entomol- 
ogy supply company. In the psychology case, it might easily have been that 
the psychology researchers injected subjects with anxiety-producing 
drugs just in case they were not attracted to their friends. And so it 
might easily have been that Sue in fact probably didn’t like Bob, but still 
believed that she probably liked him on the basis of her fluttering nerves. 

Finally, notions of sensitivity also extend to probabilistic knowl- 
edge. For instance, Nozick 1981 states the following sensitivity condition 
on knowledge: 


(SENSITIVE,) S knows, via method (or way of believing) M, that p 
only if: if p weren’t true and S were to use M to arrive at a belief 
whether (or not) p, then S wouldn’t believe, via M, that p. 


The advocate of probabilistic knowledge may endorse the following de- 
flationist variant of (SENSITIVE)): 


(SENSITIVEg) S knows, via method (or way of believing) M, that p 
only if: if it were not the case that p and S were to use M to arrive at 
a belief whether (or not) p, then S wouldn’t believe, via M, that p. 


Here again, the expressivist may capture the spirit of a statement con- 
cerning the truth conditions of ordinary propositions by endorsing a 
principle in which schematic letters are to be replaced by sentences con- 
taining expressions of subjective uncertainty. !® 

The deflationist strategy applied repeatedly in this section is not 
open just to expressivists. Advocates of dynamic and relativist semantic 
theories may endorse similar deflationist theories of factivity, safety, and 
sensitivity. In just this sense, my defense of probabilistic knowledge has 
been neutral between various semantic theories of language of subjective 
uncertainty. !” However, the deflationist strategy does serve to remind us 
of the fact that it is no small feat to give a complete semantics for ex- 


16. As noted above, some expressivists may endorse a deflationist notion of truth and 
thereby automatically reinterpret (SAFE) as (SAFE9), (SENSITIVE;) as (SENSITIVE), and so 


on, for similar pairs of principles. 
17. For further discussion of factive constructions in dynamic frameworks, see 
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pressions of subjective uncertainty. In particular, such expressions com- 
monly occur not only in belief reports, but also under overt intensional 
operators (as in (SAFEg)), and in the antecedents of subjunctives (as in 
(SENSITIVEg) ). Furthermore, I have considered only a small handful of 
definitions of factivity, safety, and sensitivity; other definitions may con- 
tain other intensional operators. It is not at all obvious what an intension- 
al semantics for non-truth-conditional expressions should look like; on a 
traditional semantics, intensional operators are just those operators that 
shift the world at which their argument is evaluated for truth. 

At this juncture, some might take intensional contexts as an insu- 
perable difficulty for non-truth-conditional analyses of the language of 
subjective uncertainty, preferring instead to wrestle with the host of argu- 
ments against truth-conditional analyses canvassed in section 1. I do not 
aim to refute that position here, but simply to set outa strong positive case 
for probabilistic knowledge. For the many theorists that endorse non- 
truth-conditional theories of the language of subjective uncertainty, it is 
good news that the core features of factivity, safety, and sensitivity can be 
applied to probabilistic mental states. 


5. Several Decision Points for Advocates of Probabilistic Knowledge 


The foregoing discussion raises several questions for advocates of prob- 
abilistic knowledge. Can other properties of mental states constitute 
knowledge, aside from properties of your credence distribution? Can 
probabilistic knowledge be analyzed in terms of propositional knowledge 
or other familiar epistemic notions? How does probabilistic knowledge 
relate to recent themes in formal epistemology? Do ascriptions of prob- 
abilistic knowledge have truth conditions? And finally, what less radical 
morals can be taken from this discussion by those who resolutely endorse 
the claim that the objects of knowledge must have truth conditions? In 
this section, I discuss each of these questions in turn. 


9.1. Nonprobabilistic Nonpropositional Knowledge 


Some expressions of subjective uncertainty are not easily modeled by 
the naive expressivist theory outlined in section 1. The less tractable 
expressions include three of our original examples: 


Karttunen 1974 and Beaver 2001, chap. 6. For the development ofa disquotational notion 
of truth in a relativist framework, see Egan, Hawthorne, and Weatherson 2005. 
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(1) John might be in his office. 
(5) John must have gone home early today. 
(6) If John is still in the building, he is in his office. 


For the naive expressivist, the most natural account of these expressions 
appeals to thresholds. (1) advises you to give at least a certain small 
amount of credence to the proposition that John is in his office. (5) ad- 
vises you to give at least a certain large amount of credence to the prop- 
osition that John went home early. (6) advises you to give at least a certain 
large amount of credence to the proposition that John is in his office, 
conditional on his still being in the building. But unfortunately, unless 
the threshold credence in question is 0 for ‘might’ and | for ‘must’ and 
conditionals, these proposals fail to validate intuitive inference rules, 
such as: 


(28) From ‘might (p or q)’, infer: ‘might p or might q’. 
(29) From ‘must p’ and ‘must q’, infer: ‘must (p and q)’. 
(30) From ‘if p, q’ and ‘if p, 7’, infer: ‘if p, (q and r)’.® 


And it would be a mistake for the naive expressivist to accept extreme 
thresholds for these expressions. To do so would conflate epistemic possi- 
bility with nonzero probability.'? This problem for the naive expressivist 
has a familiar shape. In deciding what minimal conditional credence one 
ought to have in order to count as having updated on an indicative con- 
ditional, one wants to say: credence sufficient for conditional belief. But 
identifying such a threshold engenders familiar complications for the 
Lockean project of analyzing belief in terms of sufficient credence: belief 
does not entail certainty, for instance, so the Lockean must deny closure 
for belief. 

A better expressivist account of (1), (5), and (6) requires semantic 
resources other than sets of probability measures. For instance, expressiv- 
ists might use sets of possibilities as part of their representation of agents’ 
doxastic states, a la Hintikka 1962. They could then say that modals and 
conditionals are used to express advice about that set of doxastic possi- 
bilities: (1) ensures that it contains some worlds where John is in his 
office, (5) ensures that it contains only worlds where John went home 


18. It is generally assumed that (28) is valid; for further discussion, see Kamp 1974, 
Zimmermann 2000, Simons 2005, and Geurts 2005. (29) is a theorem of K (see Hughes 


and Cresswell 1996, 27). 
19. See Yalcin 2007, 1016 for a related discussion and McGee 1994 and Hajek 2003 


for corroborating arguments. 
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early, and (6) ensures that if it contains a world where John is still in the 
building, that world is one where John is still in the building. Another 
expressivist strategy for indicatives simply accepts conditional belief as a 
primitive mental state and says that (6) expresses advice regarding instan- 
ces of that state. Either of these strategies will prompt a nonprobabilistic 
account of knowledge ascribed by sentences such as: 


(31) Bob knows that John might be in his office. 

(32) Bob knows that John must have gone home early today. 

(33) Bob knows that if John is still in the building, he is in his 
office. 


In other words, there may be nonpropositional knowledge other than prob- 
abilistic knowledge. Fortunately, many arguments in sections 2—4 extend 
easily to nonprobabilistic nonpropositional knowledge. For instance, an 
expressivist may appeal to factivity to explain why (34) is infelicitous: 


(34) #John knows that it can’t be raining, and Bob knows that it 
might be. 


According to the expressivist, (34) entails inconsistent advice, namely 
that your doxastic possibilities contain no worlds where it is raining, 
and that they contain some worlds where it is raining. 

Judging the bounds of nonprobabilistic nonpropositional knowl- 
edge is a vast project. Expressivists about ethical discourse have developed 
quasi-realist accounts of moral vocabulary in knowledge ascriptions and 
other factive environments.” It is just as important to develop accounts 
of factive environments if one rejects truth-conditional semantic theories 
of predicates of personal taste, future contingents, or aesthetic discourse. 
The scope of this paper is limited to the case for probabilistic knowledge, 
which is particularly well supported by contemporary theories of the se- 
mantics of subjective uncertainty and the epistemology of updating, as 
well as the arguments given in section 6. 


5.2. Analyzing Probabilistic Knowledge 


It is worth investigating whether probabilistic knowledge can ultimately 
be analyzed or replaced by more familiar epistemic notions. For instance, 
traditional epistemologists frequently discuss the epistemic probability of 


20. For discussion, see Blackburn 1996 and 1998, Gibbard 2003, Ridge 2007, Schroe- 
der 2008, and Chrisman 2010. 
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sibility Gictates that we dismiss comventional proposals before embracing 
MONE TEVIAOMATY ODES. Here is one natural proposal: 2 property of your 
credence Gatsibution constitutes knowledge just in case your epistemic 
probability function has that property. For instance, your credence in a 
proposition constitutes knowledge just in case it equals your epistemic 
probability for that proposition. 
in order 0 evaluate this proposal, it is necessary to have a clear 
dchinition off ‘epistemic probability’ at hand. There is a family resem- 
blance among the numerous definitions of ‘epistemic probability in 
the Iiserature. A proposition having high epistemic probability for you 
is generally ascxiated with your having justification or evidence for 
believing thas proposition: 
Iss. 2 trusism that a bdlict is justified if and only if its epistemic probability is 
suticcnthy high. (P Mock and Cruz 1999, 110) 
This is what we shall scan by ‘evidential probability’: the evidential prob- 
Aibity Aa sascosent 8, rdatwe wo a body A knowledge I, is the interval 
Lp 9) determined by the unsharpenable evidence S contained in T 
beating on (Kshousg and Teng 2001, 239) 
Anothes cosnsnon thread is that your epistes ic probability for a prop- 
sition is the degree Abs in that proposition that itis rational for you 
to have: 
Roughly, the epistemic probability of 2 proposition can be thought of as 
the degree A achemce—tha 6s, degree A confidence os beliei—we 
ratsonay Shot have in the proposition. Put differently, epistemic prob- 
Asay is 2 meamse A ous rational degree A bell under 2 condition 
A ignorance concersitog, whether a proposition is tue oF false. (Collins 
1999, 74) : 
Reteiwe 10 K, p is epitemically more probable than q, where K ts an 
cpisemic sasiation and 9 and 4 are propositions, just in case any fully 
rational person in, K would have a higher degree of beliel in p than in 4. 
(Draper 1999, 49) 
In the same sein, van Inwages (1996, 221) says that the epistemic prob- 
ability of a proposition rdative to an epistemic situation equals the odds 
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thata “fully rational ideal bookmaker” would give to the proposition if the 
bookmaker were in that epistemic situation. 

These definitions point to a central difficulty for saying that prop- 
erties of your credences are knowledge just in case they are properties 
of your epistemic probabilities. For many accounts of justification, evi- 
dence, or rational belief, the identification returns the wrong verdict in 
probabilistic analogues of Gettier cases. Subjects in Gettier cases have 
justification and evidence for their beliefs, and their beliefs constitute 
rational responses to that evidence. This claim is not only entailed by a 
number of theories of justification but also demanded by our intuitions 
about the cases. For example: in the psychology case, Sue intuitively has 
evidence for the proposition that she likes Bob as more than a friend, 
namely that her nerves start fluttering as soon as she sees him, and so Sue 
has a high epistemic probability for the proposition that she likes Bob. 
But her high credence in the proposition that she likes Bob does not 
constitute knowledge. Hence it is not the case that properties of your 
credence distribution constitute knowledge just in case they are prop- 
erties of your epistemic probability distribution. This problem for the 
proposed analysis of probabilistic knowledge does not depend on an 
internalist conception of evidence. For instance: suppose (a la William- 
son 2000) that your evidential probability function is the result of con- 
ditionalizing a distinguished initial credence distribution on all and only 
the propositions that you know. In the psychology case, Sue knows that 
her nerves start fluttering as soon as she sees Bob. So even on this account, 
her evidential probability that she likes Bob may match her high cre- 
dence, without that high credence constituting knowledge. 

There are several further problems for an objective Bayesian defi- 
nition of probabilistic knowledge in terms of evidential probability, ac- 
cording to which you know exactly those properties of a distinguished 
initial credence distribution conditionalized on your evidence. Problems 
arise even if we adopt an externalist theory of evidence according to 
which you do not have evidence for your true beliefs in Gettier cases. 
First, it is not clear that any facts exist that could entirely determine the 
identity of the distinguished initial distribution. Second, the proposal 
does not generalize easily to properties of other mental states that 
could constitute knowledge, such as conditional beliefs (see section 
5.1). Third, the proposal contradicts the intuitive claim that your high 
credence in some evidence proposition may constitute probabilistic 
knowledge. For example: suppose that Sue knows that it is .99 likely 
that her nerves started fluttering. The proposal entails that her epistemic 
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probability for the proposition that her nerves started fluttering is merely 
.99. Hence the proposition cannot be evidence for Sue. But intuitively, 
.such propositions can indeed constitute evidence for Sue. Fourth, it is 
not obvious that your actual credences ever exactly match the result of 
conditionalizing a distinguished credence distribution on your evidence, 
especially given that the initial distribution is notoriously difficult to de- 
fine. But on the present proposal, that means that it is not obvious that 
your actual credences ever constitute knowledge. 

The objective Bayesian could address the last two concerns by 
introducing another proposal, namely, that a property of your credence 
distribution constitutes knowledge just in case it closely enough re- 
sembles some property of your epistemic probability function. But this 
second proposal precludes plausible closure principles for probabilistic 
knowledge. For example, the proposal suggests that one may know that it 
is probably snowing, and that it is not July if it is probably snowing, while 
failing to know that it is not July. Closure may be recovered by yet another 
proposal, namely that a property of your credence distribution consti- 
tutes knowledge just in case it is a property of the distribution that best 
estimates your epistemic probability function, given your credences 
about your epistemic probabilities. But this third proposal yields counter- 
intuitive verdicts. For instance, the simple knowledge that it is probably 
raining outside is intuitively available even to subjects that are incapable 
of estimating epistemic probabilities. And finally, a general problem 
arises for nearly any analysis of probabilistic knowledge in terms of epi- 
stemic probability. On many accounts of epistemic probability, your cre- 
dence in a proposition might equal your epistemic probability for that 
proposition simply as a matter of coincidence. And in such cases, it is not 
clear that the relevant property of your credence distribution should 
thereby constitute knowledge. 

As a final experiment, we may consider “higher-order” accounts 
according to which you know that it is probably raining just in case it is 
likely given your evidence that it is probably raining.”! Unfortunately, 
these accounts fail to identify a sufficient condition for probabilistic 
knowledge. For example, suppose a health official consults many diverse 
panels of experts about whether smoking is hazardous to your health, and 
every expert says that smoking is probably not hazardous. Then intuitively 
speaking, given the official’s evidence, it is likely that smoking is probably 


21. I am grateful to an anonymous referee for suggesting that I consider this 
proposal. 
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not hazardous. But the official does not thereby know that smoking is 
probably not hazardous, at least in part because smoking probably is 
hazardous. To take another example: it may well be that in the ento- 
mology case, it is not only likely on your evidence that your flies are 
G. hackmani, but also likely on your evidence that they are probably 
G. hackmani. For instance, suppose your letter about your flies says that 
they are probably G. hackmani, and your evidence suggests that your letter 
is almost certainly trustworthy. Then intuitively speaking, given your 
evidence, it is almost certainly the case that your flies are probably 
G. hackmani. But you do not thereby know that your specimens are prob- 
ably G. hackmani. To sum up both examples: even partial beliefs made 
likely by higher-order evidence may be incorrect or subject to Gettier 
cases, and thereby fail to constitute knowledge. 


9.3. Probabilistic Knowledge and Recent Themes in Formal Epistemology 


How are probabilistic knowledge norms related to more conventional 
norms governing credences?2? In answering this question, it is useful to 
reflect on the multiplicity of norms governing full beliefs. In some sense, 
you ought to maximize the truth of your full beliefs. In another sense, you 
ought to have full beliefs that constitute knowledge. Both claims are 
intuitive. The simplest response to this pair of intuitive judgments is 
pluralism: full belief is governed by a variety of norms. Just the same 
goes for norms governing partial beliefs. In some sense, you ought to 
maximize the expected accuracy of your credences. In another sense, you 
ought to have credences that constitute probabilistic knowledge. 

These various norms governing full and partial belief are related 
in interesting ways. The debate over peer disagreement presents a helpful 
case study in applying knowledge-based norms to extant formal episte- 
mology literature. A natural suggestion is that any compromise of peer 
opinions ought to preserve properties of those opinions that constitute 
knowledge. This suggestion does not deliver a global constraint on legit- 
imate judgment aggregation procedures.”° But knowledge preservation 


22. I am grateful to an anonymous referee for prompting me to discuss each topic 
covered in this section. 

23. In some cases, unanimous judgments of probabilistic independence will consti- 
tute knowledge for each peer. In some cases, unanimous judgments of probability will 
constitute knowledge. And no aggregation procedure can always preserve both (see 
French 1985). Hence no aggregation procedure always preserves properties of credence 
distributions that constitute knowledge. 
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may still constrain any instance of judgment aggregation. Say that Alice 
and Bob are peers with different credence distributions. Any aggregation 
procedure will determine an ordering of candidate credence distri- 
butions on which Alice and Bob might compromise.* A knowledge- 
based norm on aggregation would dictate that Alice and Bob should 
compromise by adopting the best credence distribution that has all the 
properties of their credences that constitute knowledge. There are sev- 
eral ways of spelling out this norm in detail. For instance, perhaps com- 
promise must preserve only common knowledge, or perhaps mutual 
knowledge or distributed knowledge should be preserved. However we 
answer these questions, probabilistic knowledge will play an important 
role in spelling out a knowledge-based norm governing how Alice and 
Bob should compromise. 

The Principal Principle introduces a helpful case study in the op- 
posite direction, namely how we can apply existing formal epistemology 
literature to derive knowledge-based norms for credences. Suppose that 
you know that your friend Elmer is an expert at predicting earthquakes. 
In other words, you know that Elmer believes that an earthquake will 
probably happen if and only if an earthquake will probably happen. 
Then if you know what Elmer believes, you will also know whether an 
earthquake will probably happen. Hall (1994) and Van Fraassen (1989) 
argue that the objective chance function is like an expert who gives you 
testimony about the likelihood of various events. Their arguments 
suggest the following analogy. Suppose that you know the following cous- 
in of the Principal Principle: an earthquake has high objective chance if 
and only if it will probably happen.” If you know the objective chance of 
an earthquake, then you will also know whether it will probably happen. 
As long as knowledge is closed under known entailment and you know the 
appropriate cousin of the Principal Principle, you may gain probabilistic 
knowledge from your propositional knowledge of objective chances. 

Again, it is important to avoid overstating the importance of prob- 
abilistic knowledge norms. They are not intended as replacements for 
familiar Bayesian norms. In just the same sense as before, you should 


94. For example: the procedure of “splitting the difference” determines that the 
arithmetic mean of their credence distributions constitutes the best compromise of 
their opinions, and we may order other credence distributions by distance from that 
perfect compromise, according to some metric on measures. 

25. This biconditional about earthquakes does not explicitly concern rational cre- 
dences. But accepting the biconditional has the effect of making your credences satisfy a 
variant of the Principal Principle. 
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maximize the expected accuracy of your credences and make your cre- 
dences conform to the Principal Principle. These norms do not always 
recommend the same credences as probabilistic knowledge norms. But 
both spell out intuitive and important respects in which we value various 
partial beliefs, just as familiar knowledge and accuracy norms spell out 
diverse respects in which we value various full beliefs. 


5.4. The Semantics of Probabilistic Knowledge Ascriptions 


Suppose that your friend Lucy is perfectly aware that her odds of winning 
the lottery are horrible, but she buys a ticket anyway. Suppose that neither 
of you has read the newspaper to see if she won the lottery. Before you 
read the paper, it seems perfectly fine for you to say that Lucy knows that 
she probably lost the lottery. But suppose that later you read the paper 
and see that Lucy actually has the winning ticket number. Now you will no 
longer ascribe the same probabilistic knowledge to Lucy. Now you will say 
that Lucy does not know that she probably lost the lottery, because she 
didn t probably lose; she won. And that may seem a bit puzzling. After all, 
how could some fact about Lucy have changed simply because you read 
the newspaper? 

The above puzzle involves ascribing probabilistic knowledge to 
Lucy. But in fact, this sort of puzzle does not fundamentally concern 
knowledge or knowledge ascriptions. Consider the following close vari- 
ant of the puzzle: suppose that your friend Larry is perfectly aware that his 
odds of winning the lottery are horrible, but he buys a ticket just for fun. 
Suppose that neither of you has read the newspaper to see if he won the 
lottery. Before you read the paper, it seems perfectly fine for you to say 
that Larry probably lost the lottery. But suppose that later you read the 
paper and see that Larry actually has the winning ticket number. Now you 
will say that Larry didn’t probably lose the lottery; he won. And that may 
seem a bit puzzling. After all, how could some fact about Larry have 
changed simply because you read the newspaper? 

These similar puzzles call for similar answers. Looking at the news- 
paper does not have some mysterious impact on facts about Lucy or Larry. 
In both cases, the puzzle arises only if we mistakenly assume that a certain 
sentence you later come to reject was reporting some fact to begin with. 
Instead we should say that both ‘Lucy knows that she probably lost’ and 
‘Larry probably lost’ demand an alternative semantics according to which 
they do not report facts at all. This answer is more obvious for the second 
puzzle above, but just as viable for the first. Any semantics for language of 
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subjective uncertainty will answer detailed questions about how to evalu- 
ate ‘Larry probably lost’ from various perspectives represented in the case 
above. Advocates of probabilistic knowledge should answer questions 
about ‘Lucy knows that she probably lost’ in just the same way. For ex- 
ample: you should accept that up until you read the paper, you believed 
that Larry probably lost the lottery. And you should accept that up until 
you read the paper, you believed that Lucy knew she probably lost the 
lottery. But you should deny that up until you read the paper, Larry did 
probably lose the lottery. And you should deny that up until you read the 
paper, Lucy did know that she probably lost the lottery. 

Some may find it hard to accept that some knowledge ascriptions 
lack straightforward truth conditions. But this claim is much less contro- 
versial than it first appears. Often theorists who adopt an expressivist 
account of some vocabulary also adopt an expressivist account of factive 
constructions embedding that vocabulary. The literature on ethical ex- 
pressivism is a case in point. If you deny that ‘murder is wrong’ has 
straightforward truth conditions, then denying the same for “Martha 
knows that murder is wrong’ is par for the course. Expressivists about 
language of subjective uncertainty should recognize that probabilistic 
knowledge ascriptions have both factual and nonfactual entailments. 
For example, (35) entails both factual sentences such as (36) and non- 
factual sentences such as (37): 


(35) Nelson knows that it is probably raining. 
(36) Nelson believes that it is probably raining. 
(37) Itis probably raining. 


For expressivists, probabilistic knowledge ascriptions are by no means 
special in this respect. For example, expressivists already accept that 
(38) entails both factual sentences such as (39) and nonfactual sentences 
such as (40): 


(38) If itis raining, they are ata local pub. 
(39) Either it is not raining or they are ata local pub. 
(40) If it is raining, they are at a pub. 


Hence an expressivist account of probabilistic knowledge ascriptions will 
resemble extant accounts of other language of subjective uncertainty. 
Furthermore, our very motivations for rejecting truth-conditional 
semantic theories extend to probabilistic knowledge ascriptions. The 
example of Lucy and the lottery shows that probabilistic knowledge 
ascriptions prompt just the sort of retraction behavior that motivates 
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MacFarlane (2011) to reject a standard semantics for epistemic modals. 
In addition, eavesdroppers who had read the newspaper would deny your 
earlier assertion of ‘Lucy knows that she probably lost the lottery’ just as 
they would deny ‘Lucy probably lost the lottery’ and similar bare episte- 
mic modal sentences. If the latter denials are evidence against truth- 
conditional theories of bare epistemic modal sentences, as Egan (2007) 
suggests, then the former denials should be equal evidence against truth- 
conditional theories of probabilistic knowledge ascriptions. To take one 
last example, recall that Bennett (2003) and Yalcin (2009) complain that 
standard truth-conditional theories flout our intuitions about the subject 
matter of bare epistemic modal sentences. The same goes for probabi- 
listic knowledge ascriptions. For example, (20) intuitively describes what 
someone realizes about her feelings, not what she realizes about some 
contextually determined evidence about her feelings: 


(20) Irealized that I probably liked that guy as more than a friend. 


Hence an expressivist account of probabilistic knowledge ascriptions is 
not only analogous to extant expressivist accounts of factive contexts; it is 
independently motivated. 

It might be objected that an expressivist account of knowledge 
ascriptions threatens what we have always held valuable about knowledge, 
or at least threatens the notion that knowledge should be the primary 
object of interest for epistemology. But as explained in section 4, expres- 
sivists may maintain that knowledge is factive, safe, sensitive, and not 
preserved in Gettier cases. Expressivists may hold that knowledge cannot 
be analyzed, that it is the norm of assertion, that it is transmitted by 
testimony, and that it constitutes your evidence. They may even claim 
that mentioning probabilistic knowledge is essential for the strength of 
certain explanations. To modify an example from Williamson 2000: a 
burglar may be more likely to spend all night in a house that probably 
contains diamonds when he knows it probably contains diamonds, 
rather than when he merely justifiedly believes it probably contains 
diamonds. The account of probabilistic knowledge ascriptions defended 
here is compatible with a wide range of claims that have traditionally been 
used to characterize the value and primacy of knowledge. In light of these 
arguments, the burden lies with those who would argue that these claims 
miss something essential about the mental state of knowledge. 
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5.5. Probabilistic Quasi-knowledge 


Analyses of probabilistic knowledge in terms of more familiar epistemic 
notions do not seem forthcoming. But even if they were, one might still 
endorse the central claims of this paper: that probabilistic knowledge can 
help us solve several problems and that it can do so without overturning 
our core intuitions about the nature of knowledge. Some may resist the 
latter claim on conceptual grounds, however. They may claim that it is an 
analytic truth that properties of credence distributions simply cannot 
constitute knowledge. Their resistance raises important metasemantic 
questions, such as whether it is analytic that knowledge is a relation to 
propositions, and how we should settle disputes about such analyticity 
claims. These questions are comparable to questions about plan-laden 
judgments raised in Gibbard (2003, 235): 


Can we, then, sometimes know what to do? When we do, is this real knowl- 
edge; is it knowledge in the same sense as with natural features of 
our surroundings? Knowledge or quasi-knowledge—which it is I won’t 
try saying. In crucial respects, though, plan-laden judgments can at least 
parallel the clearest and most literal cases of knowledge. 


Gibbard adopts a reasonably modest stance about knowledge ascriptions 
embedding ethical vocabulary. Similarly, it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to settle metasemantic questions about knowledge ascriptions em- 
bedding language of subjective uncertainty. In order to remain as neutral 
as possible, I shall instead offer a few more modest alternative theses 
about properties of credence distributions, claims that should be more 
palatable to conceptually cautious audiences. Alternative thesis one: 
knowledge is a member of a natural kind of epistemically good mental 
states, and that natural kind also includes mental states that are relations 
to properties of credence distributions. Alternative thesis two: beliefs that 
constitute knowledge have a certain primitive epistemic virtue, and prop- 
erties of credence distributions can have the very same virtue. 
Advocates of these alternative theses may respond to the problem 
in section 1 by saying that we use ‘knows’ to relate subjects to epistemically 
good properties of credence distributions. They may agree that ‘knows’ 
ascriptions are factive in the sense of (FACTIVEg), and this may help them 
explain why we use the term ‘knows’ in such ascriptions, despite the fact 
that the ascriptions do not concern knowledge but rather some other 
related mental state. Advocates of the alternative theses may also endorse 
the claim that the quasi-knowledge relation is safe in the sense of (SAFEg), 
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and the fact that quasi-knowledge is factive and safe may help them 
capture Our intuition that there are strong and important similarities 
between propositional and probabilistic Gettier cases. To sum up: accept- 
ing probabilistic knowledge is the simplest and most natural way to 
resolve the problems in sections 1—2. And the discussion in section 4 
demonstrates that one can accept probabilistic knowledge at little cost. 
This constitutes a positive case for probabilistic knowledge. It is compat- 
ible with my having made this case that for some theorists, the cost of 
accepting probabilistic knowledge may still be high enough to outweigh 
concerns of simplicity and naturalness. For such theorists, the moral of 
the present paper is that some properties of credence distributions may 
be epistemically good in the same way that beliefs are good when they 
constitute knowledge. 


6. Further Applications for Probabilistic Knowledge 


In assessing theoretical reasoning, it is natural to talk about whether an 
agent knows a proposition—for instance, whether an agent knows the 
premises of some argument, or knows that some rules of inference are 
valid. A number of recent papers have argued that whether an agent 
knows a proposition also affects our assessment of the agent’s practical 
reasoning. In particular, many have argued that there is an intimate con- 
nection between what you know and what you may treat as your reasons 
for doing something.”® In this section, I briefly discuss principles con- 
necting knowledge and action defended in Hawthorne and Stanley 2008 
and Weatherson 2012. Both principles face significant problems. Accept- 
ing probabilistic knowledge provides tidy solutions to both problems. 

Suppose that Allan has a hunch that he will not get sick this year. 
He declines reasonably priced health insurance, saying: 


(41) Ishould decline the health insurance since Iam not going to 
get sick this year. 


Intuitively, there is something wrong with Allan declining insurance for 
the reason he gives in (41), namely that he is not going to get sick this year. 
Hawthorne and Stanley (2008) argue that Allan should not decline insur- 
ance for that reason because he does not know that he is not going to get 
sick. Abstracting from particular cases, they argue for a general principle 


26. For starters, see Unger 19774, Hyman 1999, Fantl and McGrath 2002, Hawthorne 
2004, Stanley 2005, and Fantl and McGrath 2007. 
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connecting knowledge and rational action: an agent should act only on 
the basis of reasons that that agent knows. 

In response to Hawthorne and Stanley (2008), some have objected 
that when an action is informed by rational credences, an agent can 
act for reasons that do not constitute knowledge. For instance, Schiffer 
(2007, 189) objects that “the following sort of example is very common: 
you are completely justified in carrying an umbrella even though you 
don’t know that it will rain but merely believe to degree .4 that it will 
rain.” To take another example, suppose that Alice has one of ten thou- 
sand tickets in a lottery with a $5 first prize. Alice decides to sell her ticket 
for a penny, saying: 


(42) Ishould sell my ticket since it is merely slightly likely that my 
ticket is the winner. 


The objection to Hawthorne and Stanley (2008) is that Alice sells her 
ticket for a perfectly good reason in this case, though the credence 
that informs her action does not constitute knowledge. Hawthorne and 
Stanley (2008) respond to this sort of objection by arguing that Alice uses 
(42) to say that it is merely slightly likely on her evidence that her ticket is 
the winner, and that this known fact about her evidence constitutes her 
reason for selling her ticket. But the anticontextualist arguments in sec- 
tion 1 should caution the reader against hastily adopting this response. 
For example, saying that Alice sells her ticket on the basis of a fact about 
her own epistemic state seems to misidentify the subject matter of her 
stated reason for selling her ticket.?” 

Weatherson 2012 advocates a second principle connecting know!- 
edge and rational action. The central claim is that one may accurately re- 
present a decision problem without representing states of the world to 
which the agent gives some credence, if the agent knows that those states 
of the world do not obtain. Hence agents may rationally apply the Sure- 
Thing Principle to choose an action that dominates alternatives in every 
possibility consistent with their knowledge. Conversely, if some state of 
the world is consistent with their knowledge, that state must be included 
in any appropriate representation of their decisions. According to Weath- 
erson, that is why the Sure-Thing Principle cannot tell Allan to decline 
‘nsurance: it is consistent with his knowledge that he is going to get sick, 


27. For further development of the objection to Hawthorne and Stanley 2008, see 
Cresto 2010. For instances of the contextualist response, see Hawthorne 2004, 135; 
Stanley 2005, 10; and Hawthorne and Stanley 2008, 581 ff. 
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and so declining insurance does not dominate accepting it. In slogan 
form, the general principle is that “knowledge structures decision pro- 
blems.” 

Trouble is just around the corner for this knowledge-first ap- 
proach to decision theory. Suppose that Barry is sitting in his apartment 
when he hears a familiar sound outside. It is his favorite street musician, 
Beth. He is hurrying down to meet her when a genie appears and offers 
him a free bet. If he takes the bet and the musician is indeed Beth, he 
will get $10. But if it isn’t Beth, he will be tortured for several hours. 
A dilemma ensues. It seems that Barry should decline the bet. But accord- 
ing to the claim that knowledge structures decision problems, if Barry 
knows that the street musician is Beth, his decision is appropriately rep- 
resented by a table according to which taking the bet is the dominant 
option. Weatherson (2012, 83-84) summarizes the problem: 


If you accept that the bet should be declined, then it seems to me that 
there are three options available. 


1. Barry never knew that the musician was Beth. 


2. Barry did know that the musician was Beth, but this knowledge was 
destroyed by the genie’s offer of the bet. 


3. States of the world that are known not to obtain should still be rep- 
resented in decision problems, so taking the bet is nota dominating 
option. . 


Weatherson concludes that in order to avoid skepticism, knowledge-first 
decision theorists must embrace option (2). That is, they must admit that 
Barry’s knowledge is interest relative, depending not only on facts tradition- 
ally treated as epistemic but also on practical facts about his situation. 
Weatherson argues elsewhere that epistemic interest relativity is not as 
bad as it first seems (see Weatherson 2011), so that this is not a costly 
outcome for knowledge-first decision theorists. But many have argued 
that interest relativity is extremely counterintuitive, and they may count 
the above argumentas a strong reason to reject a knowledge-first decision 
theory.78 

Both Schiffer and Weatherson raise significant problems for 
knowledge-based norms of action and decision making. But in both 


28. Even those who accept interest relativity often admit that it is an extremely coun- 
terintuitive claim. For further discussion, see Stanley 2007, 168; Fantl and McGrath 2009, 
186-87; and DeRose 2009, 189. 
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cases, the advocate of probabilistic knowledge has an easy way out. 
Suppose that Hawthorne and Stanley accept that properties of credence 
distributions may constitute knowledge. Then they may endorse a 
probabilistic-knowledge-based norm of action: agents must act on the 
basis of properties of their credence distribution that constitute knowl- 
edge. The case of Alice is consistent with this norm: Alice may sell her 
ticket, as long as she knows that it is merely slightly likely that it is the 
winner. That is, Alice may sell her ticket if her very low credence that it is 
the winner constitutes knowledge. 

One may similarly replace the knowledge-based norms in Weath- 
erson 2012 with less problematic norms concerning probabilistic knowl- 
edge. For instance, knowledge-first decision theorists may claim that if an 
action has maximal expected value according to properties of your cre- 
dence distribution that constitute knowledge, you should perform that 
action. For example: in representing Barry’s initial decision to go down- 
stairs, it is permissible to appeal to the premise that it is at least .8 likely 
that Beth is outside, precisely because this premise is known by Barry. 
Since this premise entails that going downstairs has maximal expected 
value, Barry should go downstairs. On the other hand, in representing 
the decision to take the genie’s bet, it is not permissible to appeal to the 
premise that itis at least .9999 likely that Beth is outside, precisely because 
this premise is not known by Barry. In both cases, what Barry should do 
depends on what probabilistic knowledge he has. But that does not 
mean that his probabilistic knowledge is interest relative. Barry does 
not lose his knowledge that it is at least .8 likely that Beth is outside 
when the genie offers him a bet. His declining the bet is rational because 
he lacks much stronger probabilistic knowledge, knowledge that he never 
had to begin with. 

The aim of the present discussion is modest. I have defended 
knowledge-based norms of action and decision making against the chal- 
lenges articulated above. But I have not argued that we must accept any 
knowledge-based norms. For instance, I have not responded to a third 
challenge for knowledge-based norms recently raised by Brown (2008), 
Littlejohn (2009), and Neta (2009). These authors argue that mere 
justified true belief suffices for rational agency. In a similar spirit, a sub- 
jective Bayesian might argue that maximizing expected value suffices 
for rational agency, regardless of whether your credences are intuitively 
justified. This third challenge is quite distinct from the charge that 
knowledge-based norms neglect action based on credences, or that 
they force us to accept interest relativity. It would be naive to think that 
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accepting probabilistic knowledge could answer every challenge faced by 
knowledge-based accounts of rational agency; some challenges should be 
answered by other means. However, insofar as the third challenge suc- 
ceeds in undermining knowledge-based accounts of rational agency, 
some motivation for accepting probabilistic knowledge is also under- 
mined. In the spirit of preserving that motivation, it is worth reviewing 
how advocates of knowledge-based norms might respond to the third 
challenge. 

Here is one respectable response: action based on a justified true 
full belief can seem intuitively worse than action based on knowledge. 
There is an intuitive sense in which it is not perfectly okay for Henry to act 
on his belief that he sees a barn as he drives his son through fake barn 
country. There is a sense in which something goes wrong when Henry tells 
his son that he sees a barn, for instance. And there is a sense of ‘should’ 
that you may use to criticize his action. The norms expressed with that 
sense of ‘should’ sanction different actions than traditional Bayesian 
norms of rational action. But both sorts of norms spell out legitimate 
and valuable notions of rationality. The same holds for norms governing 
action based on credences. There is a sense in which it is not perfectly 
okay for Henry to act on his high credence that he sees a barn. There is a 
sense in which something goes wrong if Henry decides to bet a lot of 
money on the claim that he is looking at a barn, for instance. And 
knowledge-based norms of action spell out a notion of rationality appro- 
priate to that normative intuition. 

To sum up: the theory that properties of credence distributions 
can constitute knowledge allows us to solve significant problems. I argued 
in sections 1-2 that this theory allows us to reconcile work in traditional 
epistemology with necessarily sophisticated models of assertion and up- 
dating. And here I have sketched how the theory allows us to develop 
knowledge-based norms of action and decision making without accept- 
ing either contextualist accounts of reasons statements or the counter- 
intuitive claim that knowledge is interest relative. Insofar as knowledge- 
based norms of action and decision making are compelling, such argu- 
ments constitute reasons to accept probabilistic knowledge. 

This is just the beginning. Once we accept probabilistic knowl- 
edge, we can construct probabilistic analogues of a number of traditional 
claims about the role of knowledge, such as that knowledge is the aim 
of belief, that it is the norm of assertion, and that it constitutes your 
evidence. Advocates of probabilistic knowledge may also construct 
theories about epistemically virtuous credences that are informed by 
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traditional theories of propositional knowledge. For instance: founda- 
tionalists may say that properties of your credence distribution constitute 
knowledge just in case they are justified by certain constraints directly 
imposed on your credences; reliabilists may say that properties constitute 
knowledge just in case they result from cognitive processes that generally 
produce accurate credences; and so on. In short, accepting probabilistic 
knowledge allows us to fully explore nascent attempts to merge tra- 
ditional epistemological theories and formal representations of doxastic 
states. And these benefits are achieved at little cost to our intuitions about 
core features of knowledge. The Bayesian can accommodate both the 
assumptions and the insights of the traditional study of epistemology. 
Knowledge may be first, but that does not mean that credences must be 
second. 
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1. Introduction 


Orthodox semantics assigns to epistemically modalized sentences truth- 
conditions relative to what is known. It is a well-worn story that orthodoxy 
has to become quite extravagant if it wants to do justice to how such 
sentences are used in discourse. For what is known varies from speaker 
to speaker, and ordinary people have the habit of evaluating present- 
tense claims of epistemic modality by testing them against their own 
perspective. Consider the following example, inspired by von Fintel 
and Gillies (2008a). Mary is looking for her keys; Alex is trying to help: 


(1) Mary: I can’t find my keys. 
Alex: They might be in the car. 
Mary: No, they can’t be in the car. I still had them with me 
when I came in. 


The intuition is that Mary denies what Alex has asserted, namely, that the 
keys might be in the car. But this is not the result we get ifwe interpret Alex 
and Mary as reporting on what is or is not compatible with what they 
(respectively) know. 

One extraordinary version of the orthodoxy—the relativist ver- 
sion—is that epistemically modalized sentences vary in truth-value across 


For comments and discussion, I would like to thank Nicholas Asher, David Beaver, Fab- 
rizio Cariani, Josh Dever, Hans Kamp, Mark Sainsbury, Seth Yalcin, two anonymous Phil- 
osophical Review referees, and audiences at New York University, Northwestern University, 
the University of Texas at Austin, and the 2010 Eastern APA. 
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points of assessments (a judge or some other point that varies with the 
assessor). So Alex’s utterance is literally true when he is the judge and 
false when Mary is (and vice versa for Mary’s utterance) (see Egan, 
Hawthorne, and Weatherson 2005; Egan 2007; MacFarlane 2011; and 
Stephenson 2007, 2008). Another radical position—the most recent con- 
textualist approach to epistemic modals—is that we have to give up the 
idea of a unique contextually determined proposition expressed by a 
judgment of epistemic modality. Alex’s utterance has a solipsistic reading 
but in addition affects the discourse by “putting into play” the proposition 
that the keys being in the car is compatible with what Mary knows. And 
once we have reinvented the pragmatics of assertion and denial, we can 
predict that this discourse effect legitimates Mary’s denial of Alex’s utter- 
ance (see von Fintel and Gillies 2011).’ These are evidently complex 
views, too complex to be efficiently dismantled here.” But they are also 
complex enough to make one wonder whether orthodoxy itself is the 
problem and how much simpler life could be without it. 

It is, to say the least, a bit surprising that the dispute in (1) causes 
any problems. From a naive perspective, the case seems completely inno- 
cent. Mary rejects Alex’s judgment on the basis of what she knows. She 
knows that the keys cannot be in the car, and this is why she denies what 
Alex has asserted. From this perspective, the dispute about where the keys 
might be does not really differ from the following dispute about matters 
of fact: 


(2) Mary: Where are my keys? 
Alex: They are in the car. 
Mary: No, they are not. I still had them with me when I 
came in. 


Here again one wants to say that Mary evaluates Alex’s claim against her 
own perspective. She knows that the keys are notin the car and, asa result, 


1. Kratzer (1977, 1981, 1991) is the locus classicus of contextualism (Kratzer 2012 
offers an up-to-date discussion of her views). See also DeRose 1991, Hacking 1967, and 
Teller 1972 for some letters of support for this view. 

2. In the present discussion, I have omitted a view that has served as the whipping 
boy in modern debates about epistemic modality, namely, that epistemically modalized 
sentences are used to describe what is known bya contextually salient group of individuals 
(in most cases involving the speaker). See Egan, Hawthorne, and Weatherson 2005, sec. 2, 
and MacFarlane 2011, sec. 3, for critical discussion and Dowell 2011 for a defense. Part of 
the exercise here is to demonstrate that there is simply no need for nonsolipsistic con- 
textualism to make sense of disputes about epistemic modality. 
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denies what he has asserted. Variation in what is known leads to different 
assessments of Alex’s claim—Alex thinks it is right, Mary thinks it is 
wrong—and this is just how things should be. 

In the dispute about matters of fact there is a difference in what 
Alex and Mary know. This difference has a pragmatic but no semantic effect 
on the discourse: it is relevant for how Alex and Mary assess the claim that 
the keys are in the car, not for what they say by asserting that the keys 
are/are not in the car. This is why Mary can evaluate Alex’s judgment 
against her own perspective without risk of misinterpreting what he said. 
The naive perspective assumes that differences in what is known play 
exactly the same role when it comes to judgments of epistemic modality: 
what one knows determines how one assesses a judgment of epistemic 
modality but does not matter for what one says by making such a judg- 
ment. Everybody, I think, can agree that the naive conception is very 
attractive: it offers a simple and uniform perspective on disputes about 
epistemic modality and disputes about matters of fact and, what is more, 
creates no need for relativism or some new-age contextualism. 

Highlighting the naive perspective on disputes about epistemic 
modality is important because it helps us appreciate why the orthodox 
view leads to so many complexities. On the orthodox view, the differences 
in what is known do have a semantic effect on Alex’s and Mary’s dispute 
about where the keys might be. What Alex says is true just in case the keys 
being in the car is compatible what he knows: Mary seems to misinterpret 
what Alex just said when she rejects his claim on the basis of what she 
knows. It now becomes a nontrivial task to get the facts about modal 
disagreement straight. Relativists isolate a content common to Alex’s 
and Mary’s judgment that is true given Alex’s epistemic situation and 
false from Mary’s perspective. New-age contextualists enrich what Alex 
has said so that he also makes a wrong judgment about Mary’s epistemic 
situation, thus legitimatizing Mary’s rejection of Alex’s claim on the basis 
of what she knows. But none of this would be necessary were we to accept 
the naive view that one’s epistemic situation is only relevant for how one 
assesses a judgment of epistemic modality and not for what one says by 
making such a judgment. 

What I have done so far is to contrast two possible views about the 
role of one’s epistemic situation for judgments of epistemic modality. On 
the naive conception, the role is only ofa pragmatic kind: what one knows 
is relevant for how one assesses a judgment of epistemic modality, period. 
On the orthodox view, what one knows is also of relevance for the seman- 
tic content ofa judgment of epistemic modality. Ihave also outlined some 
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motivations for adopting the naive conception, and my aim is to show that 
it indeed articulates a viable alternative to orthodox semantics. This 
should sound a bit surprising at first since the naive conception seems 
to require that epistemically modalized judgments aim at describing facts 
that are independent of anyone’s epistemic situation, on par with a judg- 
ment stating that the keys are in the car. I admit that it is difficult to see 
what such facts could be, but this means only that one should not use the 
naive conception as the starting point of a truth-conditional semantics for 
epistemic modals. Accordingly, my semantic story will run under the slo- 
gan that epistemically modalized sentences have content but not truth- 
conditional content. Such a story may sound even more radical than 
current versions of the orthodoxy, but as I hope to show in the following 
sections, it offers a simple and intuitive perspective on the semantics of 
epistemic modals. 

My plan is as follows. In section 2, I will tell just enough of my story 
to offer a simple and uniform perspective on our two cases of disagree- 
ment and to dispel some old prejudices against non-truth-conditional 
approaches to the semantics of epistemic modals. In section 3, I show 
how the framework developed in this essay takes care of some further 
tricky data. Section 4 extends the basic framework with a semantics for 
tense and explains the various ways in which we may assess judgments of 
epistemic modality in the light of new evidence. The final section offers a 
more in-depth comparison between the framework developed in this 
essay and the orthodox perspective. 


2. Basics 


The semantics I intend to develop is dynamic in that it understands the 
semantic value of a sentence as its context change potential (CCP) > The 
section is structured as follows. In section 2.1, I give an informal outline of 
my semantic proposal. The formal details are elaborated in section 2.2. 
Section 2.3 shows how, given some very simple pragmatic assumptions, 
the framework can provide the desired uniform perspective on modal 
and factual disputes. Finally, section 2.4 addresses some additional foun- 


3. Some popular dynamic semantics: Discourse Representation Theory (Kamp 
1981; Kamp and Reyle 1993; Kamp, van Genabith, and Reyle 2011), Dynamic Predicate 
Logic (Groenendijk and Stokhof 1991), File Change Semantics (Heim 1982), and Update 
Semantics (Veltman 1985, 1996). 
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dational issues about the dynamic semantic framework developed in this 
essay, including the possibility of embedding epistemic modals. 


2.1. Outline 


One way of motivating a dynamic perspective on meaning and communi- 
cation starts with a familiar picture about context-content interaction. 
Take the truisms about assertions from Stalnaker 1978: assertions express 
propositions and are made in a context; in fact, context and what is said 
frequently affect each other. Since language has context-sensitive ex- 
pressions, which proposition the assertion expresses may very well de- 
pend on the context. On the other hand, assertions in turn affect the 
context, and they do so by adding the proposition expressed by that 
assertion to the context. 

In Stalnaker’s picture, all context change is mediated by prop- 
ositional content, and so we may happily maintain that the primary task 
of a semantic theory consists in assigning a truth-condition-determining 
proposition to each declarative sentence of a given language. But the 
picture also suggests a change of perspective: instead of being all about 
truth-conditions, a semantics may be all about howan utterance relates an 
input context (the context in which it is made) to an output context (the 
context posterior to the utterance). Meanings then become relational: 
they are relations between contexts.* Of course, some context change may 
be mediated by propositional content, but there is no commitment to the 
claim that all context change is thus mediated. It is this lack of commit- 
ment that I intend to exploit in my story about epistemic modality. Epi- 
stemically modalized sentences have context change potential, but the 
context change is not mediated via propositional content. So it is in 
this sense that claims of epistemic modality have content but no truth- 
conditional content. 

With so much focus on contexts, it is legitimate to ask what exactly 
they are supposed to be. The answer depends on the specific goals of 
one’s dynamic proposal. Since I am primarily interested in the inter- 
action between epistemically modalized sentences and an agent’s state 
of mind, I will treat contexts as information states.> The resulting ap- 


4. This way of motivating dynamic semantics—by moving from a familiar picture 
about context-content interaction to a purely relational view about semantic values—is, 
plus or minus a bit, the route taken by Dever 2006, sec. 1 or von Fintel and Gillies 


2008b, sec. 6. 
5. It is no coincidence that Veltman (1985, 1996) treats contexts in a way that is 
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proach will offer an appealing perspective on our observation about how 
utterances of epistemic modality are assessed by different people. The 
effect of an utterance may vary from information state to information 
state, and so we should expect that speakers may have different reactions 
to one and the same utterance, let it be factual or modal. Thus the story I 
wish to tell will be in a position to offer a simple and uniform account of 
how speakers assess utterances in discourse. 

My view then is that epistemically modalized sentences have 
content in virtue of their context change potential, which in turn is un- 
derstood as a relation between information states. The more specific 
suggestion starts with the observation that speakers frequently use 
might-statements to highlight possibilities that they think the hearer 
should take seriously. The point of Alex’s statement in (1), for example, 
is to bring Mary to seriously consider the possibility that the keys are in the 
car. So my suggestion is that might-statements are designed to affect an 
agent’s information state by highlighting the theoretical and practical 
importance of certain possibilities. To introduce a bit of terminology: 
might-statements are designed to change possibilities that are merely 
compatible with the agent’s evidence into “live possibilities” — possibili- 
ties that are compatible with the agent’s evidence and that the agent takes 
seriously in inquiry. 

Taking a possibility seriously is a dispositional affair: an agent need 
have no occurrent attitude toward some possibility p to take p seriously and 
usually will in fact have no such attitude. What is required, instead, is a 
disposition to take the possibility of p’s being true into serious consider- 
ation whenever it is of practical or theoretical pertinence. To make this 
more precise, think of inquiry as an attempt to arrive at an answer to an 
open question. Each open question allows for more than one answer that 


similar to mine since my proposal bears some resemblance to his Update Semantics. 
However, the differences between the upcoming proposal and Update Semantics are 
substantial, primarily because the latter cannot explain some crucial observations 
about the role of epistemic modals in information exchange. So the reader may wish to 
take a look at Veltman’s original work, and also take a look at Beaver 2001; Does, Groe- 
neveld, and Veltman 1997; Gillies 2001; and Groenendijk, Stokhof, and Veltman 1996 for 
some applications and extensions of Veltman’s proposal. This proposal is also the one 
favored by von Fintel and Gillies (2008b) but does not play a role in their later work on 
epistemic modals. The domain semantics for epistemic modals developed by Yalcin 
(2007, 2011) is, from an abstract point of view, a static version of Update Semantics and 
as such like Veltman’s proposal in its virtues and limitations, some of which we will see 
momentarily. 
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is compatible with the available evidence, but often the inquiring agent 
only considers a subset of those as the set of relevant alternatives. If p 
belongs to the set of relevant alternatives, then the inquiring agent will 
not adopt an answer that is incompatible with p before the agent has 
eliminated p as a possibility. If p is not a relevant alternative, then the 
inquiring agent effectively ignores p and may adopt an answer that is 
incompatible with p without having eliminated p as a possibility. So to 
give an example with a familiar ring, consider an agent who sees an equid 
with black and white stripes and who wonders what kind of animal he or 
she sees. In most cases, the agent will ignore the possibility that the animal 
is a cleverly disguised mule and thus will see no reason not to accept the 
answer that the animal is a zebra on the basis of its outer appearance. But 
if the agent treats the possibility that the animal is a cleverly disguised 
mule as a relevant alternative, then the agent will not accept the answer 
that the animal isa zebra until he or she has eliminated the possibility that 
it is a cleverly disguised mule, which is just to say that the agent will not 
arrive at that answer just on the basis of the animal's outer appearance.° 

My simple suggestion, then, is that p is a live possibility for an agent 
S—S takes p seriously in inquiry—just in case S is disposed to treat pasa 
relevant alternative whenever S is concerned with a question to which p 
is an answer. Combined with the dynamic semantic proposal that was 
articulated earlier, this view predicts—correctly, I think—that might- 
statements are frequently used with the intention of expanding the set 
of relevant alternatives from which an audience selects an answer to a 
question that is currently under consideration. It should then be unsur- 
prising that such statements can be used to undermine the audience’s 
confidence in a previously accepted answer to the question: that answer 
may very well conflict with a newly introduced alternative that is not 
conclusively ruled out by the audience’s evidence. 

The working assumption of my semantic proposal, then, is that 
inquiring agents distinguish between live possibilities and possibilities 
that are merely compatible with their evidence (which I will sometimes 
call “plain” or “mere” possibilities) ; might-statements are designed to 


6. The terminology I use here is, of course, very familiar from relevant alternative 
theories a la Dretske (1970, 1981) and Lewis (1996), but I am not advancing any claims 
about knowledge. The point is: that inquiring agents distinguish between relevant and 
irrelevant alternatives is important for our best theory of rational inquiry and a dynamic 
semantics for epistemic modals. Relevant alternative theories about knowledge are con- 
sistent with, but certainly not entailed by, this observation. 
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change possibilities of the latter kind into live possibilities. The proposal 
does not require a detailed story about how agents draw this distinction in 
inquiry, and so I restrict myself to stating the obvious: there are various 
reasons an agent may have for taking a possibility seriously, including 
practical concerns, but it is safe to say that in at least many cases agents 
decide which possibilities to take seriously on the basis of general con- 
siderations of plausibility. Some possibilities are really far-fetched, while 
others seem to be more reasonable, and in general only possibilities that 
meet a certain standard of plausibility play a significant role in one’s 
practical and theoretical deliberation. One immediate consequence is 
that the possibilities an agent is aware of need not coincide with his or her 
live possibilities, as one may be aware of a possibility that, at least in the 
absence of additional information, does not appear sufficiently plausible 
to be taken seriously. 

The preceding considerations show that we can make good intu- 
itive sense of the distinction between an agent’s live possibilities and those 
possibilities that are merely compatible with the agent’s evidence, but we 
still need to decide how to capture what we have said so far in a formal 
representation of information. Stalnaker (1984) models epistemic and 
doxastic attitudes as attitudes toward possible states of the world, and it is 
straightforward to adopt this strategy for our purposes. Start with an idea 
that was already implicit in what I said earlier: that an agent’s inquiry 
is guided by a conception of which possible worlds matter for inquiry. 
We may then say that to take p seriously is to be in a state that includes a 
p-world within the set of possible worlds that matter for inquiry. To rule 
out p, in turn, is to be in a state that excludes all p-worlds from the set of 
possible worlds that matter for inquiry. 

The approach outlined so far preserves the familiar conception of 
attitudes in inquiry as attitudes toward possible states of the world. The 
only wrinkle we have to add to the story is that a state of information will 
often fail to completely specify which possible worlds matter for inquiry. An 
agent who ignores a possibility p even though p is compatible with his or 
her evidence fails to take p seriously but does not rule out / either. The 
model I have suggested predicts that the agent’s state of information 
leaves it unspecified whether some p-world matters for inquiry: it does 
not include a p-world within the set of possible worlds that matter for 
inquiry since / is not taken seriously; it does not exclude all p-worlds from 
the set of possible worlds that matter for inquiry since p is not ruled out. 
This result is in principle unproblematic, but it follows that we cannot 
simply identify an agent’s information state with a distinct set of possible 
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worlds that the agent recognizes in inquiry. The good news is that we 
already know from the literature on supervaluationism how to model a 
merely incomplete specification of a set of possible worlds.’ Let me 
explain. 

The suggestion is to represent an agent's state of information as 
the set of sets of possible worlds that are in accordance with the agent’s 
conception of what matters in inquiry, and then to capture the features of 
an information state that interest us in a supervaluationist fashion.® The 
idea is simple: whenever an agent thinks that a p-world matters for inqui- 
ry, every set of possible worlds that is in accordance with the agent’s 
conception of what matters in inquiry will include a p-world. So we say 
that a state of information > includes a p-world within the set of possible 
worlds that matter for inquiry just in case every element of > contains a 
p-world. Similarly, we say that > excludes all p-worlds from the set of pos- 
sible worlds that matter for inquiry just in case no element of > contains a 
p-world. In combination with the possible worlds analysis of an agent’s 
attitudes that was suggested earlier, this leads to the following formal 
setup: if an agent S is in a state >, then p isa live possibility for S just in 
case every element of > contains a p-world. p is eliminated by S in inquiry 
just in case no set of possible worlds in > contains a p-world. And when- 
ever S fails to take p seriously but does not rule out p either, then some but 
not all elements of > contain a p-world, that is, > fails to specify whether 
or not the set of possible worlds that matter for inquiry includes a p-world. 


7. Applications of supervaluationist techniques to various philosophical topics 
can be found in discussions by Fine (1975), van Fraassen (1966), Kamp (1975), Stalnaker 
(1981), and Thomason (1970), among many others. Beaver (2001, sec. 9) recognizes the 
importance of supervaluationist techniques in modeling an agent's state of mind, albeit 
for purposes that are very different from mine: his interest is to account for the possibility 
that participants in a discourse may sometimes not know what the common ground is. See 
also Rothschild (2012), who models mental states as sets of probability functions, and 
Yalcin (2012), who models information states as sets of probability spaces. 

8. To see that this suggestion also makes perfect formal sense, notice that we can 
think of an information state as a potentially gappy function / specifying a set of possible 
worlds by mapping possibilities to the values (0 and 1, where p is mapped to 1 in case the set 
contains at least one possible world at which p is true, and p is mapped to 0 in case the set 
contains no such world. Every complete extension of f that results from filling in its gaps in 
one way or another then identifies a distinct set of possible worlds, and, furthermore, this 
set meets all the constraints carried by f in the sense that it is guaranteed to include a 
p-world if f maps p to 1 and guaranteed to include no p-world in case f maps p to 0. 
Questions about the properties of an information state can then be meaningfully reduced 
to questions about properties of its complete extensions in the familiar supervaluationist 


fashion. 
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Our supervaluationist model draws the distinctions we need while 
preserving the familiar approach of modeling an agent’s attitudes in 
inquiry as attitudes toward possible states of the world. It also allows us 
to formalize the process of highlighting possibilities as live possibilities in 
a simple and intuitive fashion. To raise p from a mere possibility to a live 
possibility is to transform a state that fails to specify whether a p-world 
matters for inquiry to a state that includes a p-world within the set of 
possible worlds that matter for inquiry. Accordingly, the process of high- 
lighting a possibility p as a live possibility is to be modeled as a process of 
eliminating, from the state under consideration, all elements that fail to 
contain at least one p-world. The fact that such operations are very easy to 
handle from a technical perspective will prove to be advantageous once 
we look at the formal details of the proposal, to which I will turn now.!? 


2.2. Details 


The protagonists of the story I will tell are epistemically modalized sen- 
tences, and since we do not care too much about sentential structure, our 


9. There are, of course, alternative ways of modeling the distinction between plain 
possibilities and live possibilities. Yalcin (2011), for instance, models information states as 
sets of possible worlds but adds a partition as a bit of additional structure. This approach 
can in principle be combined with a dynamic approach to the semantics of epistemic 
modals: the role of might-statements is then modeled as similar to the role of questions in 
that they raise issues, with elements ofa partition representing possibilities that are live for 
an inquiring agent. One major problem with this alternative is that even if both ¢ and 
"+ $' are compatible with an agent’s evidence, the agent may take only one of these 
possibilities seriously —this is hard to explain if we use partitions in modeling live possi- 
bilities. Another major problem is that issue-raising operations do not embed at all or at 
least not in a way that suits our purposes, despite the progress that has been made recently 
toward a semantics that allows for embeddings of questions by, for example, Asher (2007), 
Asher and Lascarides (2009), and Groenendijk (2009). On the other hand, and as an 
anonymous reviewer correctly observes, using partitions in identifying an agent’s live 
possibilities may have a potential advantage over the method endorsed here since the 
latter, but not the former, predicts that live possibilities are closed under logical entail- 
ment. Notice, however, that it is open for us to appeal to partitions in modeling the 
possibilities that an agent treats as relevant in inquiry, that is, those possibilities that are 
live and pertain to issues currently addressed by the agent. The possibilities that an agent 
actively considers in inquiry are then correctly predicted not to be closed under logical 
entailment, and so an agent's live possibilities being closed under logical entailment does 
not lead to implausible predictions about the way agents actually proceed in inquiry. 

10. I am grateful to an anonymous reviewer for pressing me on the informal moti- 
vations behind the technical apparatus to be presented in the next section, and in par- 
ticular for the pointer to supervaluationism as a potentially helpful tool for illuminating 
some important aspects of my approach. The usual disclaimers apply. 
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language is confined to classical propositional language but extended 
with the epistemic possibility operator (©) and the epistemic necessity 
operator (L): 


Definition 1 (Language) L is the smallest set that contains a set of senten- 
tialatoms A = {p, g, ...} and is closed under negation ( — ), conjunction 
(A ), and the epistemic modal might (©). Lo is defined as the nonmodal 
fragment of L£. Disjunction ( V ), the material conditional (> ), and the 
epistemic modal must (UO) are defined in the usual way. 


The suggestion is to understand the meaning of a sentence in 
terms of its context change potential, with contexts being treated as in- 
formation states. Such states need to keep track of the possibilities left 
uneliminated by an inquiring agent, but to suit our purposes they must 
also identify which of those possibilities the agent takes seriously. The 
framework developed here stays faithful to the familiar strategy of mod- 
eling an agent’s attitudes in inquiry as attitudes toward possible states of 
the world. A state of information represents the agent’s conception of 
which possible states of the world matter for inquiry and is modeled as the 
set of sets of possible worlds in accordance with that conception: 


Definition 2 (Possible Worlds, Information States) w is a possible world iff 
w:A— {0,1}. Wis the set of such w’s, P(W) is the powerset of W. > is an 
information state iff & C (PC W)\®), that is, an information state is a (pos- 
sibly empty) set of nonempty sets of possible worlds. Jis the set of such &’s. 
The absurd information state Sg is identical with ©. 


For each element of Lo, we can define a set of indices at which it 
is true. Such sets of indices will not play their usual role as carriers 
of meaning but figure in the formalization of our notion of a (live) 
possibility: 


Definition 3 (Propositions) The function [.] assigns to each 6 E Lo a 
proposition, understood as a subset of W, as follows: 


Q) [pl ={we W: wp) = 1} 
2) [-¢@]=W\I¢l 
3) [ory =[e] 94] 
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In drawing the distinction between plain and live possibilities, the crucial 
question is which possible worlds an agent's state of information includes 
within the region in logical space that matters for inquiry and which it 
excludes from that region. The analysis is provided in a supervaluationist 
fashion: 


Definition 4 (Possibilities) Consider any > € J and ¢ € Lo: 


1. isa possibility in > iff Fo EX Aw Eo: we [¢] 
2. isa live possibility in > iff Vo EY Jwe€ o:wEe [4] 


For ¢ to be a possibility for an agent, all it takes is that the agent’s con- 
ception of what matters in inquiry is compatible with the existence of a 
$-world. For ¢ to be a live possibility for an agent, it is required that the 
agent’s conception of what matters in inquiry entails the existence of a 
¢-world.!! Notice that while the proposed model of an information state 
is a bit nonclassical, it does not stray too far away from the familiar ap- 
proach to modeling states of information. Specifically, we preserve the 
conception of an information state as a representation of the way things 
are. Given an information state 2, we may legitimately ask whether the 
information it carries excludes the actual world wz, and this is just to ask 
whether w, € U{o: o € 3}. If itis, then & is truthful, as the information it 
carries does not rule out the actual world; otherwise we can say that 
misrepresents reality. In other words, the present conception of infor- 
mation states as sets of sets of possible worlds allows us to say everything 
the classical conception allows us to say, and a bit more. 

The general idea is to model the meaning of formulas in Lin terms 
of their update effects on states of information. The more specific sug- 
gestion is that such formulas are designed to refine an agent’s conception 
of what matters in inquiry either by eliminating certain possibilities from 
inquiry in a way familiar from Stalnaker’s discussion of assertion or—the 
new wrinkle—by introducing hitherto ignored possibilities as live possi- 
bilities. The formal implementation of this suggestion is straightforward. 
We first lay out how formulas in £ affect the elements of information 
states. Once this is in place, we will define updates of information states 
in terms of updates on their elements. 


11. Notice here that S’s conception of what matters in inquiry need not entail the 
existence of a particular $-world. 
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Definition 5 (Updates on Elements of Information States) Consider any 
aoCW,pEA, and ¢,f~€ L. An update on an element of an infor- 
mation state is a function |: P(W)— P(W) defined by the following 
recursion: 


GQ) olp={wEo:wp)=} 
(2) ol- ¢=o0\CT o) 

(3) of fdAp=(ol bly 

(4) of Odb={weEao:af dF QO 


The clause in (1) requires that updating o with an atom p eliminates all 
possible worlds from a in which p is false. According to clause (2), updat- 
ing o with " — ¢@ ' comes down to leaving everything in o that gets elimi- 
nated by an update with @. To update with a conjunction, update with the 
first conjunct and then update the result with the second conjunct (see 
(3)). Clause (4) captures a ¢est-conception of claims of epistemic mo- 
dality. Updating o with a formula of the form "O¢@’ is to run a test: if 
updating o with ¢@ does not return the empty set, then o passes the test. 
Otherwise, we get back the empty set, and we do not need to consider o at 
a later stage. For example, updating o with Op returns @ if there is at least 
one p-world in o, and returns the empty set otherwise. ! 

We can now describe what impact formulas of £ have on an infor- 
mation state. In the spirit of the present proposal, we will call a full de- 
scription of the impacts of a formula ¢ on information states its meaning. 
The purpose of a semantics is then not to assign a truth-condition- 
determining proposition to each formula in L. Instead, semantic values 
are relational: they are relations between information states. 


Definition 6 (Updates on Information States) Consider any > € J and 
¢@ € L£. Anupdate on an information state isafunction [.] :/ — J defined 
as follows: 


Yd] ={o:cFODAAo' EX: a't d=} 


12. These rules, and in particular the test-conception of epistemically modalized 
sentences, lie at the heart of Veltman’s Update Semantics. As an anonymous reviewer 
remarks, the semantic proposal for might can be traced back to an informal proposal 
articulated by Stalnaker (1970). We will see momentarily that what has been said so far is 
only one component among many others in a complete dynamic story about might and 
must. 
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Update of an information state > with a formula ¢ thus comes down to 
the following procedure: first update every element of > with ¢; then 
gather all the resulting sets of possible worlds together, leaving out the 
empty set. This yields the output information state. The following notions 
will turn out useful in later discussion: 


Definition 7 (Settledness, Admission, Entailment, Equivalence) Let > be 
an information state and ¢, w be formulas: 


1 ¥ supports d, dis settledin&, & F @, iff {[¢] = > 

2 > admits 6, = > ¢, iff # dandy #- 

3. entails b, bE wu, iff VE: S(O] EW 

4 é and w& are equivalent, 6 = w, iff VE : [6] = XI] 


There are three possible relations between some YElandg@EeLl: 
+E 6,>°& 6, or, the unfortunate case, &[¢] = ©. 

We are now in a position to lay out a few important features of the 
current framework. First, we find that for all 2 and ¢ € Lo, = supports 
"just in case ¢ is a live possibility in 2: 


Fact 1 For all and d € Ly: = F O¢ iff ¢ is a live possibility in = 


Since {[O¢d ] = Od, we get the desired result that an update with an 
epistemically modalized sentence raises the prejacent to a live possibility. 
Specifically, any admissible update with "O¢ ' raises ¢ from a plain possi- 
bility to a live possibility. 

Judgments of epistemic modality and factual judgments stand in 
the right logical relations to one another. On the one hand, once one has 
accepted some ¢ from our nonmodal fragment Lo of L, one is also com- 
mitted to the corresponding judgment of epistemic necessity: 


Fact 2 For all d € Lp: d= Ud. 





On the other hand, an agent for whom ¢ isa live possibility is in no 
way committed to ¢ being true: 


Fact 3 Ob # o. 


If d isa live possibility in 2, & does notadmit the judgment that must be 
false. But it is not excluded that ¢ turns out to be false. Might is nonfac- 
tive. And since might and must are duals by design, it follows immediately 
that Contraposition fails. That is the right result when we have a dynamic 
consequence relation: once one’s information state supports @, it also 
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supports "Li |; but it does not follow that > ¢' is settled whenever 
the falsity of @ is a live possibility. 

Finally, we find that the current framework validates the charac- 
teristic axiom of S5: 


Fact 4O¢F LO ¢. 


As in $5, any combination of boxes and diamonds reduces to the inner- 
most operator. This is an acceptable result, I think, as embedding an 
epistemic modal under another epistemic modal does not in general 
have any interesting semantic effects.!> It is also of relevance for the 
explanatory adequacy of the theory developed so far. As we have seen, 
the framework makes good sense of the semantics of epistemically mod- 
alized sentences whenever the modal takes scope over an element of Lo: 
might highlights the prejacentas a live possibility, and must is just the dual 
of might. Since the result of embedding such sentences under another 
epistemic modal is just equivalent to the embedded sentence, we can 
conclude that the semantic proposal generalizes to cover epistemically 
modalized sentences of arbitrary complexity. 

This is all I have to say about the semantics of L. 14 And with a bit of 
pragmatic underpinning, it is all we need to deliver the promised per- 
spective on disputes about epistemic modality. 


2.3. Disputes 


First, here is an appealingly simple picture about pragmatics. In ordinary 
circumstances, an assertion of @ is made with the intention that the 
hearers update their information states with the content, that is, the 
context change potential, of ¢. How hearers assess an utterance of d 
will then depend on the update effects of ¢ on their information states. 


13. Sorensen (2009) presents examples that purport to demonstrate that no ade- 
quate logic for epistemic modals can validate the characteristic axiom of S5. I am not 
convinced, but the cases Sorenson presents raise issues that are too complex to be dis- 
cussed here. See Yalcin 2009 for a response to his critique. 

14. At least that is all I have to say without digressing too much. One thing that 
certainly deserves further discussion—especially when one is in a dynamic mood—is 
the assumption that might and must are duals. The fact that might and must behave 
differently when it comes to modal subordination (Roberts 1987, 1989) may count as 
evidence against this view. But all this is irrelevant for current purposes, and the story 
could be extended to cover modal subordination, adopting some of the things said by 
Asher and McCready (2007). 
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Thus we have a two-stage picture: first determine how well ¢ plays with the 
current information state and then assess the assertion of ¢ on that basis. 


Assessment Let ¢ © £and consider a subject S with information state 25. 
Then S will by default assess an utterance of ¢ as follows: 


¢ Agree in case Xs F d 
¢ Admit in case >; > 
* Reject in case Xs[¢ ] =O 


In words, S will agree with ¢ if S’s information state already encodes the 
information encoded in @¢. If S is agnostic about ¢, then we expect S to 
admit that ¢ is the case. And finally, if S’s information is incompatible 
with ¢, then we expect S to reject an assertion of @. The last bit of the 
suggestion—that agents by default reject an assertion of ¢ in case they 
cannot add ¢ consistently to what they believe—makes good sense since 
rational belief change must aim at preserving consistency. Of course, it is 
anything but unheard of that agents revise their beliefs to accommodate a 
conflicting bit of information ¢, but this does, at least in general, require 
weakening of one’s information state to avoid inconsistency: information 
needs to be retracted to arrive at an information state that can be con- 
sistently updated with @. Weakening, in turn, is very complex—deciding 
which beliefs to give up and which to retain in accommodating a conflict- 
ing bit of information is anything but a trivial affair—and in any case it 
occurs at the cost of information loss,!° and so a rational agent will avoid 
this procedure—will reject the conflicting bit of information—unless 
there are good reasons to do otherwise (such as, the conflicting bit of 
information comes from a source that the agent believes to know more 
about the issue than he or she does). 

I have promised a simple and uniform perspective on Alex’s and 
Mary’s disputes about the keys, and I can now deliver. First example: Mary 
denies what Alex has asserted since the content of her assertion—that the 
keys can’t be in the car—is just the negation of what Alex has said. The 
difference in what is known is not relevant for what they say when they 


15. Forarecent survey of the literature on belief revision (including the one address- 
ing issues of computational complexity), see Rodrigues, Gabbay, and Russo 2011. The 
idea that information loss is a cost to the inquirer who changes a belief state via weakening 
is articulated by Levi (1996). As we will see momentarily, an agent who is in an information 
state } such that &[¢ ] = © will not always be required to weaken > to accommodate ¢, 
and in such cases, revision does not have its usual costs. I will come back to this issue in 
SCGHO.2.3: 
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make their utterances but for why they say it. Let p stand for “The keys are 
in the car” and let }4 and >, be Alex’s and Mary’s information states, 
respectively. The crucial difference between Alex and Mary is that 4 
©p but 2m F7p and thus, by Fact 2, 2 y[Op] = ©. So variation in what is 
known fully explains why Mary denies what Alex has asserted and does 
nothing to threaten our ability to predict that there is a dispute in the first 
place. And we can say the same about the second example, the only 
difference being that here Xa F p, that is, Alex accepts that the keys are 
in the car. Again, Mary denies what Alex has asserted, and this is because 
= EF pbut 2ul Pp) os 

What makes all of this possible is that variation in what is known 
has a pragmatic but no semantic effect on epistemic modals: variation in 
what is known leads to variation in how statements of epistemic modality 
are assessed and not to variation in what people say when they utter an 
epistemically modalized sentence. And we can hold this view because we 
have a semantics that does not ascribe truth-conditions to such sentences. 
Instead, the content of epistemically modalized sentences is described in 
terms of how they affect contexts, here understood as information states. 


2.4. Embeddings and Related Issues 


In section 2.1 I outlined Stalnaker’s picture about context-content inter- 
action. This picture is truth-conditional at heart since all context change 
is mediated by truth-conditional content. It is important to notice that 
Stalnaker’s view remains intact as long as we consider only the nonmodal 
fragment Lo of our toy language. Updating an element of an information 
state with some @ € Ly comes down to adding the proposition associated 
with ¢ to that element: 


Fact 5 Forall dé € Ly, 7 CW: ot d=oNld] 


Butall of this is quite consistent with the claim that we cannot understand 
the context change that is initiated by an epistemically modalized sen- 
tence ina Stalnakerian fashion. Updating with such a sentence eliminates 
either all or no possibilities, depending on global features of the state.!® 
Hence we will not find some proposition that mediates the kind of con- 
text change that is induced by an epistemically modalized sentence. If it 


16. Another way of putting the point is that unlike updating 7 with an element of Lo, 
updating o with -Op” fails to be distributive: o 1 6 # Uweo{w} Tt &. The same applies to 
updates with must. 
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were not for these constructions, then, there would be no departure from 
the foundations of truth-conditional semantics. 

MacFarlane (2011) articulates the common worry that a non- 
truth-conditional semantics for epistemically modalized sentences is 
not viable since such sentences embed (though not as freely as factual 
sentences). And this is certainly a fair objection to the popular view that 
epistemic modals are used to express some kind of “comment,” indicat- 
ing the degree or source of the speaker’s commitment to the embedded 
proposition.!” Such theories are clearly in bad shape when it comes to 
handling embeddings, but the framework laid out here does not suffer 
from this problem: it gives clear answers to what happens when epistemic 
modals are embedded under negation, conjunction, and so forth.'® So 
there is no reason at all to believe that there is any embedding problem 
for the framework developed so far. This constitutes a major advantage of 
the proposal developed here over other non-truth-conditional semantic 
frameworks for epistemic modals. 

One may object that the embedding problem is not really solved 
since we also know that epistemically modalized sentences may occur 
under the scope of attitude ascriptions. Consider: 


(3) a. Alex believes that the keys might be in the car. 
b. Mary does not believe that John must be in Chicago. 


The fact that epistemically modalized sentences may appear under the 
scope of attitude verbs is often perceived as yet another embedding prob- 
lem for a non-truth-conditional semantics of such constructions. The 
problem, however, is unreal. What is true is that if such verbs denote 
relations between individuals and truth-condition-determining prop- 
ositions, then every semantics will be in trouble that does not assign to 
epistemically modalized sentences such propositions. But we may instead 
understand attitude verbs as denoting relations between individuals and 


17. This approach to epistemic modality operators as comments on propositions is 
certainly the standard non-truth-conditional view. See, among many others, Kant 1781, 
Frege 1879, Price 1983. Yablo (2011) is a notable exception—in fact, his semantics for 
might and must has a distinct dynamic flavor—but the theory faces unresolved embedding 
problems as well. 

18. And of course, it is straightforward to combine our dynamic story for might and 
must with the no less dynamic story for if that Gillies (2004, 2009, 2010) puts to good use 
for various purposes. The outcome of this exercise is not immediately relevant for current 
purposes, and so I omit the details here. 
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CCPs.'? More precisely, let s range over indices of evaluation, e range over 
individual objects, t range over truth-values. If attitude verbs denote re- 
lations between individuals and propositions, they are of type ((s, ¢), (¢, ¢)). 
Things look only slightly different from the alternative perspective. 
Elements of information states are, like propositions, of type (5, ¢), 
information states are of type ((s,¢),¢), and CCPs are of type 
(((s, t), t), (ds, t), t), t)). Thus if attitude verbs denote relations between 
individuals and CCPs, they are of type ((((s, ¢), t), (((s, ), t), t)), (e, )). The 
only notable difference between the two proposals is the type of the first 
relatum. From a structural perspective, the proposals are alike: to say that 
“§ believes that ” is to claim that S stands in the belief-relation to the 
meaning of ¢, that is, a proposition or—if one prefers the dynamic 
view—a CCP. Thus whatever option we take, we capture the usual infer- 
ential features of attitude ascriptions that frequently motivate a relational 
analysis. 

So far I have treated the belief-relation as basic, but we might 
instead analyze belief as a matter of what an agent’s information state 
asawhole supports. On this view, an agent S who is in an information state 
> believes ¢ just in case adding ¢ to = does not induce a change. Thus our 
lexical semantics would associate the following denotation with to believe: 


(4) [believe]'= AR. [Ax. AX: x is in X at i and (2,2) € R] 


Asentence of the form "S believes that #7 is true at an index 7 ifand only 
if S is in a d-supporting information state at 7. This fits nicely with our 
treatment of epistemic modals since it allows us to predict that, for in- 
stance, Alex believes that the keys might be in the car just in the case the 
keys being in the car is a live possibility for him. The semantics of belief 
ascriptions is then given in terms of their CCPs: they eliminate, from each 
information state, those worlds in which the subject is not in an appro- 
priate information state. The moral: while it is compatible with the cur- 
rent proposal to take the belief-relation as basic, it is also straightforward 
to provide a nontrivial analysis in terms of information states and CCPs. 


19. If you think that belief is a relation between individuals and sentences, be my 
guest—that is something a fan of the dynamic picture could say as well. I am primarily 
interested in how the conception of attitude verbs as denoting relations between individ- 
uals and CCPs may help us resolve a quite specific embedding problem for non-truth- 
conditional semantics. See Heim 1992 and Zeevat 1992 for a discussion of how this con- 
ception may lead to an adequate theory of presuppositions in attitude contexts. 
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The strategy outlined here for handling the notion of belief in 
dynamic semantics can be extended to other important attitudes in in- 
quiry, but I will not do this here. Instead, let me do abit more to dispel the 
worry that something important gets lost in moving from a classical truth- 
conditional semantics to a dynamic semantics for epistemic modals. 
A remaining concern is that even if dynamic semantics can in principle 
make sense of the notion of belief, it may be unable to distinguish be- 
tween correct and incorrect beliefs (or speech acts) about what might or 
must be the case. The source of concern is that our dynamic setup does 
not ascribe to such beliefs some propositional content that can be cate- 
gorized as true or false, and it is not obvious what other criterion one 
should appeal to in distinguishing between correct and incorrect beliefs. 

In response, it makes sense to categorize epistemic modal beliefs 
as correct or incorrect even if they do not have propositional content. The 
key observation is that while epistemic modal beliefs are not themselves 
true or false, updating an information state with their content frequently 
induces factual commitments that can be evaluated in a classical fashion. 
So instead of characterizing the correctness of an agent’s epistemic 
modal belief directly in terms of truth, we will take a slightly indirect 
route and say that such a belief is correct just in case adopting the belief 
under consideration would not commit someone equipped with the 
agent’s evidence to factual error. And this correctness criterion has 
some real bite. It predicts, for instance, that an agent’s belief that ¢ 
must be the case is incorrect in case ¢ is false: must is strong—'Ld ' 
entails ¢—and thus a belief that @ must be the case commits the agent to 
the belief that ¢ is the case.?° Another result is that an agent’s belief that 
¢ might be the case is incorrect in case ¢ is incompatible with the agent’s 
evidence: someone who is equipped with that evidence and adopts the 
belief that @ might be the case is guaranteed to end up in the absurd 
information state and thus committed to a contradiction. Some further 
predictions—in particular, the result that a belief that @ might be the 
case is not guaranteed to be correct just because ¢ is compatible with the 
believer’s evidence—will turn out to be of relevance in the next section. 

Correctness as characterized above turns on an individual’s evi- 
dential situation and thus we leave room for the possibility that, given 
adequate variation in what is known, Alex correctly believes that the keys 


20. Fora recent defense of the view that must is strong, I recommend the discussion 
by von Fintel and Gillies (2010), who also look at an issue that is important but not 
immediately relevant for our purposes: the evidential dimension of epistemic modals. 
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might be in the car, while Mary correctly believes that the keys cannot be 
in the car. This, I think, is a desirable result, and it is also obvious how to 
generalize the proposal so that it covers speech acts and judgments more 
generally. But we are well advised to bear in mind that correctness thus 
understood cannot serve as a reliable guide to the semantics and prag- 
matics of epistemic modals. Such caveats aside, the proposal usefully 
complements the dynamic story told so far in that it delivers a reasonable 
correctness criterion for epistemic modal beliefs. The fact that this is 
possible without directly ascribing to epistemic modal beliefs prop- 
ositional content should make us confident that moving away from the 
orthodoxy does not have any negative side effects.?! 


3. Bonus 


The dynamic framework developed so far offers an intuitively appealing 
semantics for epistemic modals that easily accounts for our intuitions 
about cases of modal disagreement, does not suffer from Frege-Geach- 
style problems, and can account for the possibility of (correct or incor- 
rect) epistemic modal beliefs. In addition to that, itcan explain a range of 
data about epistemic modals that go beyond issues of disagreement. I will 
first describe the observations (section 3.1) and then explain how the 
framework accounts for them (section 3.2). 


3.1. Data 


3.1.1. Epistemic Contradiction 

One observation that has received a lot of attention in recent discussion is 
that there is an interesting logical connection between factual judgments 
and present-tense claims of epistemic modality. Thus Yalcin (2007, 2011) 


91. Yalcin 2011 offers correctness criteria for epistemic modal speech acts that ask 
whether someone equipped with a certain body of evidence would be reacting appropri- 
ately to that evidence by adopting the content of the speech act under consideration, 
where the body of evidence is either the speaker’s or of someone with full information 
about the relevant situation. Obviously, these criteria are not too different from what I 
have said about the correctness of epistemic modal beliefs, though Yalcin does not specify 
what exactly it takes to react appropriately to one’s evidence in adopting the content of a 
speech act. And clearly, it would be unproblematic to take a bit of inspiration from Yalcin 
and combine the correctness criteria developed here with one that evaluates epistemic 
modal beliefs in light of the evidence of someone equipped with full information about 
the relevant situation. The pros and cons connected with this move are not immediately 
relevant to the issues addressed here, and so I will set this option aside. 
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observes that the following sentence (5a) sounds terrible and cannot 
even be supposed to be true: 


(5) a.#Itis raining and it might not be raining. 
b. # Suppose it is raining and it might not be raining. 


It may be tempting to treat the infelicity of (5a) as a matter of pragmatics, 
analogous to Moorean paradoxical constructions of the form “¢ but I do 
not believe that ¢.” However, (5a) differs from Moore’s paradoxical con- 
structions in that the latter can be supposed to be true: it is unproblematic 
for me to suppose that it is raining, and I do not believe that it is raining. 
Hence the defect of (5a) must go deeper. This is a puzzle for the standard 
analysis of might as an existential quantifier ranging over a set of possible 
worlds compatible with what is known since there is nothing problematic 
about supposing the existence of unknown truths. 


3.1.2. Informativity and Ignorance 
A fact that is less commonly noticed is that might-statements are some- 
times informative. Consider the following example: 


(6) Mary: I can’t find John. Do you know where he is? 
Alex: He might be at home. 
Mary: Oh, OK. I will call him and check. 


Even if it is compatible with what Mary knows that John is at home, there is 
a sense in which Alex has provided her with some nontrivial information. 
This suggests that one may learn that so-and-so might be the case, in the 
same sense in which one may learn that so-and-so is the case. 

Arelated observation is that agents are sometimes agnostic abouta 
certain epistemic possibility even though the prejacent is a question 
under discussion. Consider the following case. A cancer test is run for 
John. If the result is negative, cancer is ruled out; if the result is positive, 
John might or might not have cancer: further tests are necessary. As 
DeRose (1991) points out, the following exchange sounds perfectly 
fine if neither Mary nor Alex are informed about the test result: 


(7) Mary: I’ve heard that John is sick. Might it be cancer? 
Alex: I don’t know whether it might be cancer. The tests will 
be in tomorrow. 


This is a rather surprising observation if one interprets “It might be that 
o” in the mouth ofa speaker S as “It is compatible with what S knows that 
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$,” as neither Alex nor Mary should have any doubts as to whether John’s 
having cancer is compatible with what they respectively know. 


3.1.3. Must 

Many discussions in the semantic literature on epistemic modality are 
driven by the observation that speakers reliably rejecta claim of epistemic 
possibility if the truth of the prejacent is incompatible with what they 
know. One should then expect that they would reject an utterance of 
epistemic necessity if the falsity of the prejacent is compatible with what 
they know. But this is not always the case: 


(8) Mary: I can’t find Colin. Do you know where he is? 
Alex: He must be in Chicago right now. 
Mary: Oh, OK. What is he doing in Chicago? 


Even though it is compatible with what Mary knows that Colin is not in 
Chicago, it is natural for her not to reject Alex’s utterance and instead to 
integrate the encoded information into her epistemic state. 

In contrast, consider a case in which an assessor believes that the 
speaker has overlooked a certain possibility. Alex and Mary are passing by 
Colin’s house. They cannot see Colin, but the lights are on: 


(9) Alex: Colin must be at home. 
Mary: No, he might be out—maybe he just forgot to turn off 
the lights. 


Here Mary points out that the available evidence does not eliminate the 
possibility that Colin is out—he simply might have forgotten to turn off 
the lights when leaving the house. Notice that Mary’s reaction to Alex’s 
judgment is based on her very own information state. Alex may very well 
be in the position to rule out the possibility that Mary is concerned with. 
For example, the discourse in (9) may continue as follows: 


(10) Alex: No, he never forgets to do that. 
Mary: Oh, OK. 


The observation then is that agents do not always reject a judg- 
ment of epistemic necessity in case they do not rule out the falsity of the 
prejacent. But there are also cases in which it is natural to respond to a 
must-statement by pointing to an open possibility that falsifies the preja- 
cent. A good semantics and pragmatics for epistemic modals should be 
able to account for these data. 
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Bie. Explanations 


3.2.1. Epistemic Contradiction 
Yalcin’s observation is anything but surprising from a dynamic perspec- 
tive on epistemic modality. It was already observed in the previous section 
that according to the story told here, “It is raining” entails “It must be 
raining.” And since might and must are duals, it follows that updating with 
“It is raining and it might not be raining” always results in the absurd 
state.?* So an attempt at updating one’s information state with (5a) will 
have the same outcome as an attempt at updating one’s information state 
with a more familiar contradiction like “It is raining and it is not raining.” 
Thus (5a) cannot even be supposed to be true, any more than a plain 
classical contradiction can be. And given the more than reasonable as- 
sumption that one cannot assert what cannot at least be supposed, it 
follows that a plain assertion of (5a) is pragmatically infelicitous.?° 
Yalcin acknowledges the explanatory potential of the dynamic 
perspective on epistemic modality but bases his theory on a static con- 
ception of logical consequence. Like my proposal, his theory treats “It is 
raining and it might not be raining” as a contradiction, but unlike mine it 
treats the result of reversing the order of conjuncts in the same vein: 


(5) c.#It might not be raining and it is raining. 


Thus on Yalcin’s account one would expect that epistemic contradictions 
are insensitive to the order of conjuncts. This is anything but uncontro- 
versial, however, and the fact that (5c) is dynamically consistent readily 
explains why some maintain that reversing the order of conjuncts 
improves the odd-sounding (5a) (see, for instance, Sorensen 2009 and 
Dorr and Hawthorne 2012 for discussion). Yet (5c) still strikes many 
speakers as odd, and it is legitimate to ask—as an anonymous reviewer 
does—how the dynamic framework can account for this fact. The answer 
is that while (5c) is consistent from a dynamic perspective, it is incoherent 
in the sense that no single information state other than the absurd one 


22. But remember that Contraposition fails: even though “It is raining” entails “It 
must be raining” and might and must are duals, “It might not be raining” does not entail “It 
is not raining.” 

23. Yalcin also observes that (5a) cannot occur felicitously in the antecedent of a 
conditional. I have not presented a full theory of conditionals here, but I will say this 
much: evaluating a conditional proceeds by evaluating its consequent under the suppo- 
sition of its antecedent, and so what I have said about supposing (5a) also makes sense of 
Yalcin’s observation about conditional antecedents. 
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can support it: there are no ¢ and 2 # Xg such that 2 FO- ¢ and 
LE o.-* Insofar as the point of a supposition is to adopt a state of infor- 
mation that supports a certain hypothesis, we then expect that supposing 
“It might not be raining and it is raining” is just as odd as supposing “It is 
raining and it might not be raining.” Plain assertions of (5c), thus, are 
predicted to be infelicitous, and we can say all this without neglecting the 
subtle differences between (5a) and (5c) that follow from the noncom- 
mutativity of dynamic conjunction. 


3.2.2. Informativity and Ignorance 

The previous subsection illustrated how the semantics for might interacts 
with the dynamic conception of logical consequence to account for Yal- 
cin’s observation about epistemic contradictions. The distinction be- 
tween plain and live possibilities—another important feature of the 
framework developed here—is not crucial for the logical connection 
between factual judgments and present-tense claims of epistemic mo- 
dality, but it plays a key role in explaining the observations in section 
3.1.2. Whenever a possibility is neither ruled out nor taken seriously by 
an inquiring agent S, we predict that S is agnostic about the correspond- 
ing judgment of epistemic possibility: S’s information state supports 
neither the possibility judgment nor its negation. The existence of infor- 
mation states that admit epistemically modalized sentences guarantees 
that updates with such sentences can be informative, as observed in (6). 
Let’s first get clear on what it means for an update to be informative. 


Definition 8 (Informativity) Consider any ¢ © fand + G.P 
is informative with respect to >d iff S[¢] # Band XI] 4 D. 


This conception of informativity translates the insights from Stalnaker 
(1978) into the setup developed here: adding the information encoded 
in ¢ to > should eliminate some but not all elements of &. The following 
fact is obvious: 


Fact 6 For all @EL, DET: if >oO¢, then X[d] #2 and 
Y[b] 4S. 


24. On the notion of coherence, see Groenendijk, Stokhof, and Veltman 1996 and, 
more recently, Gillies (2004), who prefers the label “cohesiveness.” 
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Thus whenever we have a "O@ ‘admitting information state, “O@" will 
be informative with respect to that information state. 

The formal result that updates with might sometimes have nontri- 
ial effects on an information state may not be entirely satisfactory: 
if updating with might is not guaranteed to eliminate certain ways the 
world could be from an information state, in what sense do the observed 
nontrivial effects count as information change? Both factual statements 
and statements of epistemic modality refine an agent's conception of the 
set of possible worlds that matter for inquiry; only they do so in distinct 
ways: the former eliminate certain possibilities in a way familiar from 
Stalnaker’s discussion of assertion, the latter introduce hitherto ignored 
possibilities as live possibilities. Since both update effects matter for how 
an inquiring agent proceeds in theoretical and practical inquiry, there is 
no reason to think that one of them is more fundamental than the other. 
Quite to the contrary, we may observe that while an agent's live possibi- 
lites do not represent reality as being one way or another, they render 
some ways the world could be more plausible than (or just as plausible as) 
others. More precisely, observe that an agent’s state of information ¥ does 
not only select a subset of Was the set of possible worlds compatible with 
the information that carries but also imposes a ranking on W that 
reflects the agent’s conception of which possibilities to take seriously in 
inquiry. 


Definition 9 (Rankings) = is a function mapping an information state ¥ 
to a relation on W so that w S yw! iff for all 6 € Lo such that S & Od 
and { # O- ¢: if @ is true at w!, then @ is true at w. Sy is the ranking 
imposed by X on W. 


Ideally, the actual world w, is not only compatible with the infor 
mation & carries but also minimal in Sy (most plausible in light of the 
possibilities that ¥ recognizes) in the sense that for all w! & W, if 
w! Sy we, then wz Syw!. Regardless of whether this is the case, it is 
obvious that mighi-statements are like statements of fact in that they po- 
tentially affect the ranking an information state imposes on W. I submit 
that insofar as we have any intuition that might is informative, it is 
adequately captured by the dynamic framework developed here.*> 


25. Notice thatin accounting for the possibility of informative updates with might, the 
dynamic framework developed here substantially improves on Veltman’s proposal, The 
model of an information state that figures in Veltman’s update semantics predicts that 
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The dynamic framework developed here also leaves room for 
Alex's response in (7) that he does not know whether John might have 
cancer: he is not in a position to rule out the possibility that John has 
cancer but refrains from committing to this being a live possibility until 
he knows the test results. There is, however, a nontrivial question about 
Alex’s state of mind here: the possibility of John’s having cancer is con- 
textually salient and not implausible in light of the available evidence to 
Alex, and so his agnostic response is a bit of a mystery. The common 
orthodox reaction is that Alex’s use of might refers to some third-party 
knowledge. When Alex says that he does not know whether John might 
have cancer, he claims to be ignorantas to whether John’s having cancer is 
ruled out by what is known to a group of people including, for instance, 
Jobn and his doctors. The orthodox stance, however, is not without 
alternatives, and in any case it fails to tell us everything we want to know 
about the case under consideration. 

That third-party information plays some crucial role in Alex’s 
agnostic response is undeniable, especially since agnostic responses to 
questions about might are marginal at best in case no such third-party 
information is salient, as an anonymous reviewer observes. However, 
merely pointing to the possibility of nonsolipsistic uses of epistemic 
might does not answer the basic question why Alex reacts the way he 
does instead of giving an affirmative response like the following: 


(11) Mary: I’ve heard that John is sick. Might it be cancer? 
Alex: It might be cancer, but we'll know more tomorrow once 
the test results are in. 


How can we account for Alex’s reaction in DeRose’s example? As follows: 
easlier I said that which possibilities an agent takes seriously in discourse 
and reasoning may depend on practical concerns, and Yalcin (2007) 
observes that we sometimes aim at bringing our presuppositions in line 
with what is known by the experts or some other carrier of information. 
in such cases it makes perfect sense to take an agnostic stance toward 
a question about might. A plausible suggestion then is that when Alex 
says that he does not know whether John might have cancer, he does so 
because he aims at keeping his live presuppositions in line with what is 


an update with might idles whenever the prejacent is compatible with the information, 
leaving no room for informativity. 
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compatible with the test results: Alex “defers” the question whether 
John’s having cancer is a possibility to be taken seriously to a source of 
information that he is, as a matter of fact, in suspense about. It does not 
follow from this that he takes an agnostic stance on a judgment of epi- 
stemic modality with nonsolipsistic truth-conditions. Alex, it is plausible 
to say, evaluates a might-statement in the familiar fashion against his own 
perspective, the only wrinkle being that his inquisitive intentions put him 
into a conditional state of mind: cancer is a live possibility if, and only if, 
the test comes back positive. So adopting the belief that John might have 
cancer would commit Alex to the belief that the test is positive, which — 
given the correctness criteria outlined in section 2.4—is just to say that 
whether it is correct that John might have cancer depends on whether it is 
true that the test is positive. Since Alex does not know the test results, he 
does not know whether John’s having cancer is a possibility to be taken 
seriously, and thus chooses an agnostic response to Mary’s question. 


3.2.3. Must 

The contrast between plain and live possibilities also accounts for our 
earlier observations about epistemic must. Notice that whenever > admits 
"O¢', it also admits "UO - @': 














Fact 7 Forall PE LUELULT OC Od, then > oOOU-¢d 


But when > supports "O¢', {[4-7@]=© since might and must 
are duals. 

Thus we expect that assessments of must vary depending on wheth- 
er the falsity of the prejacent is a plain or a live possibility. Going back to 
our observations in section 3.1.3, the explanation for Mary’s reactions 
seems to be that in (8) it is merely compatible with what she knows that 
Colin is not in Chicago, that is, Mary’s information state admits Alex’s 
claim that Colin must be in Chicago. The situation is different in (9) 
where it is a live possibility for Mary that Colin forgot to turn off the lights 
when he left the house: here Mary’s information state rejects the claim 
that Colin must be at home. Accordingly, our theory predicts uptake in 
(8) but rejection in (9), as desired. 

On the present proposal, the pragmatics of assessment for "L¢ '! 
differs from the one for ¢ in that the former, but not the latter, is subject 
to rejection in case " — ¢ ' is a live possibility. To see why this is right, 
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consider the following variant of the discourse in front of Colin’s house: 


(12) Alex: Colin is at home. 
Mary: # No, he might be out—maybe he just forgot to turn 
off the lights. 


Mary’s response in (12) is marginal, and this is just what we expect: that 
Colin might have forgotten to turn off the lights means that he does not 
have to be at home—Mary is in a position to reject Alex’s judgment of 
epistemic necessity in (9) —but does not license Mary’s rejection of Alex’s 
statement of fact.?° 

Iam about to conclude that the distinction between plain and live 
possibilities plays a central role in every successful pragmatic story 
about epistemic must. Before that, let me clarify that nothing said so far 
excludes the possibility that agents sometimes go along with a judgment 
of epistemic necessity even though the falsity of its prejacent is a live 
possibility—revision to accommodate a conflicting bit of information is 
always an option. But there is more to be said here: earlier in section 225 
I justified the suggestion that, all things being equal, rejection is pre- 
ferred to revision since the latter in general requires weakening of 
one’s information state. This is right and also gets the data about dis- 
agreement straight: if Mary believes that it is not raining, she is likely to 
reject an utterance that it is (or might be) raining, and this is just what we 
expect if revision requires weakening and is thus avoided unless there is 
compelling reason to proceed otherwise. Revision with the aim of accom- 
modating epistemic must, however, is special in a way that leaves room for 
this phenomenon to be a quite common phenomenon. Let me explain. 

The crucial observation is that whenever >; FO—@, Xs must be 
revised to allow for consistent update with "Ld ', but the revision pro- 
cedure differs from the more familiar ones in that it does not require 
weakening: all the agent needs to do to arrive at an information state 
consistent with "L¢ ‘is to update 25 with @. When it comes to judgments 
of epistemic necessity, then, revision does not have its usual costs, and so it 
is compatible with both the letter as well as the spirit of the pragmatic 
story told here that accommodation of epistemic must is a quite common 


26. The fact that Mary is not in a position to reect Alex’s judgment in the scenario 
under consideration is, of course, compatible with the observation that she might point 
to the live possibility to achieve a different discourse goal. For instance, Mary is free to 
challenge Alex to explain his grounds for excluding the possibility that Colin is out and 
simply forgot to turn off the lights. 
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phenomenon. In fact, the previous observation suggests that agents are 
willing to accommodate a judgment of epistemic necessity to the extent 
that they are willing to update their information state with its prejacent. 
The upshot: while the pragmatics of assessment for must-statements dif- 
fers in nontrivial ways from the one for utterances of their bare preja- 
cents, we predict—correctly, I think—that in many cases an agent’s 
reaction to the former is a function of how he or she would react to 
the latter.?” 

We have seen that the dynamic framework developed so far 
accounts for a range of problems that go beyond issues of modal disagree- 
ment. We have also seen that the heavy-duty components of the technical 
apparatus—in particular, the distinction between plain and live possibi- 
lities— possess an intuitive foundation in everyday discourse and reason- 
ing. Since the resulting semantics avoids the most common difficulties 
faced by non-truth-conditional theories of meaning—it does not not have 
a Frege-Geach problem and makes sense of correct or incorrect epistemic 
modal beliefs—there is good reason to think that we have found the right 
semantics for might and must. But there are some more complex data that 
require an extension of the existing framework with a basic semantics for 
tense. The details are elaborated in the next section. 


4. Tense 


This section extends the basic framework with a simple semantics for 
tense. The resulting framework explains complicated data about the 
ways speakers may assess previously made claims of epistemic modality 
in the light of new information. 


4.1. The Observations 


It is often observed that speakers tend to retract previously made claims of 
epistemic modality in the light of new information: 


(13) Mary: I can’t find my keys. 
Alex: They might be in the car. 
Mary: No, they can’t be in the car. | still had them with me 
when I came in. 
Alex: Oh, so I guess I was wrong. 


27. Thanks to an anonymous reviewer for pressing me on the pragmatic issues about 
must discussed in this and the preceding paragraph. 
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Butas von Fintel and Gillies (2008a) point out, this is not the only possible 
reaction. When it comes to statements of what might or might not be the 
case, speakers can quite often resist the invitation to retract even if they 
have become better informed. Thus Alex is free to react in the following 
manner: 


(14) Mary: I can’t find my keys. 
Alex: They might be in the car. 
Mary: No, they can’t be in the car. I still had them with me 
when I came in. Why would you say that? 
Alex: Look, I didn’t say that they were in the car. I said that 
they might have been in the car.2° And they might have been. 


Here Alex sticks to his guns, and the question of why this is a legitimate 
move is as important as the question of why it is also sometimes natural to 
withdraw a commitment to might in the light of new information. 

One part of the puzzle is that Alex may admit that the keys weren't 
in the car yet insist that they might have been there. But even this piece of 
datum is anything but innocent. To say that the keys might have been in 
the car is to either talk about a past possibility or a possible past. Thus 
consider: 


(15) a. The keys weren’tin the car, but they might have been in the 
car. 
b. The keys might have been in the car, or they might have 
been in the drawer. I don’t remember. 


What (15a) says is that the keys’ being in the car was once a possibility, 
even though itis not any longer. What the first disjunctin (15b) says is that 
it is now a possibility that the keys were in the car. An alternative way of 
putting (15b) is the following: 


(15) c. Maybe the keys were in the car, or maybe they were in the 
drawer. I don’t remember. 


The reason why all this matters is that when Alex admits that the keys 
weren’t in the car yet insists that they might have been there, he must be 
concerned with a past possibility not a possible past. To see this more 


28. Speakers’ intuitions are not uniform when it comes to how Alex should make 
his point here. Some speakers, including me, prefer the backshift of might, while others, 
including von Fintel and Gillies, avoid the backshift. Such minor disputes need not be 


resolved here. 
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clearly, contrast (15a) with the following strange example: 
(15) d.# The keys weren’t in the car, but maybe they were. 


If Alex learns that the keys weren’t in the car, he may hold on to the past 
possibility of the keys’ being in the car but not to the possibility that the 
keys were in the car. And this is just another observation that requires an 
explanation. 

What we have seen is that there are two interesting observations 
about retrospective assessment. First, learning that the prejacent of an 
earlier might-statement is false may trigger a positive or negative assess- 
ment: the speaker may admit that something went wrong or insist that the 
new information does not change the fact that the truth of the prejacent 
was a possibility. This is just the moral drawn from the examples in (13) 
and (14). Second, saying that the truth of the prejacent was a possibility is 
importantly different from saying that it is a possibility that the prejacent 
was true: the former goes quite well together with admitting that the 
prejacent was in fact wrong, but the latter does not. This is just the 
moral drawn from the comparison of (15a) and (15d). 

The cases under consideration involve agents whose information 
changes over time and rest on the interaction between epistemic mo- 
dality and tense. Since the framework developed so far has nothing to 
say about this interaction, we hit a point at which an extension of the story 
told so far is in order. 


4.2. Tense 


The exercise is to provide a semantics for a L*, which is just the result 
of extending our base language L£ with the temporal operators for past 
(P) and future (F). Everything that has been said about formulas of 
£ remains valid, so all we have to deal with are the newly introduced 
operators. 

Reality changes over time, and tense operators are frequently used 
to say how things were or will be. But information states change over time 
as well, and so we should expect that tense operators interact with epi- 
stemic modals to report on past or future features of a given information 
state. What we said before does not allow us to understand possible worlds 
or information states as extended over time, so the first thing that needs 
to be done is to change the relevant definitions accordingly. Possible 
worlds now assign truth-values to elements of A relative to points of 
time. An agent’s conception of what matters in inquiry extends over 
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time and is thus modeled as a function from points of time to sets of such 
possible worlds. Once again, we rely on supervaluationism to capture the 
fact that an agent’s state of information does not completely specify, for 
each point in time, which possible worlds matter for inquiry. 


Definition 10 (Tense) Let Temp be any nonempty set, < be a transitive 
relation on Temp that is also irreflexive and linear. v is a temporally extended 
possible world iff v: Temp — (A— {0,1}). V is the set of such v’s. T is a 
temporal information state iff T is a set of functions Tt: Temp — (V — {0, 1}) 
such that for all 7 € T,t © Temp: T(t) ~ ©, thatis, Tis a set of functions 
from temporal indices to nonempty sets of temporally extended possible 
worlds. J + is the set of such Ts. The absurd temporal information state Tg 
is identical with ©. 


Earlier we understood updates of information states in terms of 
updates of their elements, and there is no reason to change this once we 
move on to temporal information states. Elements of temporal infor- 
mation states change over time and are modeled as functions from tem- 
poral indices to sets of (temporally extended) possible worlds. So the 
natural thing to do is to understand updates on such elements as resetting 
the values assigned to their temporal indices. For this proposal to make 
sense, one needs to say how the values assigned to temporal indices are 
changed through updates and what it means to reset the values assigned 
to temporal indices. Let me address these issues in turn. 


Definition 11 (Updates on Elements of Temporal Information States) 
Consider arbitrary +: Temp— (V > {0,1}), ¢ € Temp, pe A, and ¢$,% 
ef. An update on an element of a temporal information state isa 
function f: g(V) > 9(V) defined by the following recursion: 


GQ) 7r@tp={ve rt): oO = I 

2) rH)IAb=TO\TOT AY) 

(3) TAT PAY=(TMITO)TY 

(4) rHTOP=(VETH: 7THTbAD) 

(5) r(t) 1 Pd ={v E 7): St’ < ti: vert) 1A 
(6) ri) tTFo= (ver): 3t! > t:vE rt) TP 
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The update function | operates on sets of possible worlds, which are now 
understood as assigning truth-values to sentential atoms relative to points 
in time. Which set of possible worlds gets selected for update depends on 
a temporal index, which in turn will ultimately depend on the context in 
which the sentence is uttered (see below). So consider the set of worlds 7 
assigns to time ¢. The clause in (1) requires that updating that set with an 
atom p eliminates all possibilities in which p is false at t. Clauses (2) — (4) 
should be obvious from what has been said earlier. Clauses (5) and (6) 
treat tense operators in L* as shifty: in order to determine the update 
effects of a temporally modified formula on a set of worlds 7(t), it is 
required to check the update effect of the prejacent on a different set 
of worlds 7(t'). So for instance, an update of 7(¢) with "P¢” leaves those 
worlds in 7(¢) that would have survived update of some previous 7(¢’) 
with @. Specifically, v remains in T(t) as updated with Pp just in case there 
is some earlier time ¢’ such that v remains in 7(¢’) as updated with p. And 
that just means that v remains in T(¢) as updated with Pp just in case there 
is some earlier time ¢’ such that v(t')(p) = 1. That said, the semantics of 
the future-tense operator should be obvious. 

Elements of an information state change over time, and we agreed 
that since they are functions from points of time to sets of possible worlds, 
this should be understood as a resetting of such functions. 


Definition 12 (Reset) Consider any 7: Temp— (V — {0,1}), t€ Temp, 
PEL: 


1. 7% is the function from temporal indices to sets of possible 
worlds that is just like except that forall t/<t, 7™'9(t') = 1(t) 1 
oe oa 


T is reset relative to a formula ¢ and a time ¢. For all t'! < t, we leave the 
value of 7 untouched. For all other temporal indices, we reset the value of 
T to T(t) T d, that is, the result of updating the image of ¢t under 7 with ¢. 

Updates of temporal information states are now defined as indi- 
cated before: 


Definition 13 (Updates on Temporal Information States) Consider any 
TEI*,t © Temp, 6 € LT. An update on a temporal information state at 
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t is a function [.]’: 1+ — 17 defined as follows: 
TI¢]' ={7:71) DAA ET: 7 TO=F 


Update of a temporal information state T with a formula ¢ at time ¢ 
comes down to the following procedure: first reset each element of T 
with respect to ¢ and ¢; then gather all the resulting elements together, 
leaving out those assigning to ¢ the empty set. This yields the output 
temporal information state. 

It is not necessary to write down all the obvious modifications of 
our previous definitions, but the following will facilitate the discussion: 


Definition 14 (Temporal Settledness and Entailment) Let 7 be a tem- 
poral information state, ¢ be a time, and od, w be formulas: 


Ie T supports hat t, pis settledin Tat t, TF, @, iff Lips 
2) pentails bb F w, iff WT, ¢t: Tb)’ Fi 


This is then how I suggest integrating the basics of a semantics for tense 
into our dynamic framework. Without doubt, it is nothing more than a 
very small step toward a full theory of tense and its interaction with mo- 
dality. But it is substantial enough to cover the main issues about tense 
and epistemic modality. 

One observation is that the interaction between tense and mo- 
dality gives rise to scope issues, and this is all we need to explain 
our earlier observation that one can talk about a possible past cr a past 
possibility. Remember our earlier examples: 


(15) a. The keys weren’tin the car, but they might have been in the 
car. 
b. The keys might have been in the car, or they might have 
been in the drawer. I don’t remember. 
c. Maybe the keys were in the car, or maybe they were in the 
drawer. I don’t remember. 


(15a) is about a past possibility, and thus we expect the epistemically 
modalized sentence to be of the form "PO¢ | On the other hand, the 
first disjuncts in (15b) and (15c) are concerned with a possible past, and 
that means that they are of the logical form "OP¢ *. This treatment con- 
nects nicely with our observation that when Alex admits that the keys 
weren’t in the car yet insists that they might have been there, he must 
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be concerned with a past possibility, not a possible past. What justified this 
verdict was that the sentence in (15d) sounds terrible (repeated): 


(15) d.#The keys weren’t in the car, but maybe they were. 


And the infelicity of (15d) is not surprising, any more than the infelicity 
of Yalcin’s “It is raining and it might not be raining.” An update with 
“The keys weren’t in the car” eliminates all possible worlds in which the 
keys were in the car. Accordingly, updating with the second conjunct 
results in the absurd state. So updating with (15d) has the same outcome 
as updating with a classical contradiction like “The keys weren’t in the car 
and the keys were in the car.” What remains to be explained is why Alex 
may hold on to the past possibility of the keys’ being in the car after 
learning that they weren’t in the car. 

The key premise of our framework is that the meaning of a sen- 
tence ¢ is to be understood in terms of its update effects on (temporal) 
information states. So far we have focused on the commitments that arise 
from an update with ¢, that is, on what becomes settled in an information 
state as a result of updating with @. And this was the right thing to do 
because we wanted to know what is entailed by the sentences of our toy 
language. But we may also ask which commitments survive an update with 
¢, that is, which commitments can be rationally maintained once it is 
learnt that ¢ is the case. And this, I submit, is the right thing to ask when 
we want to explain how agents assess previously endorsed judgments of 
epistemic modality after learning something new. The question then is to 
what degree updating with sentences of L* preserves already existing 
commitments: 


Definition 15 (Preservative Update) Consider any ¢, yb © iy Updating 
with yf preserves & iff for all T € I*, t © Temp: if T F, o, then T[y]! , ¢. 
We say that updating preserves > iff for every sentence y in L*, updating 
with w preserves ¢. 


Take any T that settles ¢ at ¢. If updating with # preserves ¢, then 
updating T with w at ¢ does not remove the agent’s commitment to ¢. 
And updating preserves ¢ just in case no update whatever could remove 
the agent’s commitment to ¢.79 


29. Preservation is a major issue in the literature on belief change. Alchourron, 
Gardenfors, and Makinson (1985) and Gardenfors (1988) predict that unless one already 
believes " > ¢ ' in a prior state, revising that state with ¢ results in a posterior state that 
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Preservation (or lack thereof) matters since it determines how 
agents assess a commitment to ¢ after learning something new. 


Postupdate Assessment Let © L£* and consider an agent S with tem- 
poral information state Ts; such that Ts F, @. Then S will by default assess 
his or her commitment to ¢ at ¢ as follows after updating with yw: 


¢ Retain in case Ts[y]' F; 
¢ Withdraw in case Ts[y]' #; 


Thus if updating with y preserves ¢, we expect that agents will always 
retain their commitment to ¢ in the face of learning that y. On the other 
hand, if updating with yw fails to preserve d, then we expect there to be 
situations in which learning that ~# may force an agent to withdraw a 
previous commitment to @. It is in these situations that we expect an 
agent who learns that wf is the case to admit that he or she was wrong in 
believing that ¢. 

We now have everything we need to explain the complicated data 
about how agents assess their judgments of epistemic possibility after 
learning that the prejacent in fact is false, the crucial point being that 
updating temporal information states fails to preserve previous commit- 
ments in just the right way. The puzzle, remember, is that there are two 
appropriate reactions for Alex after learning that the keys are not in the 
car: insisting that the keys might have been in the car, or admitting that 
something went wrong. What underlies all this is that Alex may either flag 
that the new information allows him to retain his belief that the keys 
might have been in the car or indicate that the new information forces 
him to withdraw the belief that the keys might be in the car. Thus after 
learning that the keys are not in the car, Alex may respond in two ways: 


(16) a. Fair enough. But they might have been in the car 
b. Oh, so I guess I was wrong. They can’t be in the car. 


carries at least as many commitments as the prior state. Itis a well-worn story that so much 
doxastic conservatism leads to trouble when one also has beliefs about what might or 
might not be the case: one may believe that "O — | without believing that™ — ¢', and 
still a commitment to “© 7 @" needs to go once one learns that ¢ is the case. See Levi 
1988, Fuhrmann 1989, and Rott 1989 for seminal discussion. As Gillies (2006) has shown, 
dynamic semantics gives us independent reason to reject the idea that updating is always 
preservative updating. 
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What makes all this possible is that updating with — p preserves POp but 
not ©, and this is not a coincidence: for all ¢ € L£, updating preserves 
"Pp '—plain past possibilities never get eliminated—but updating with 
"- @' does not preserve "Od ' unless ¢ is a tautology. Specifically, up- 
dating with “The keys are not in the car” preserves “The keys might have 
been in the car” but not “The keys might be in the car.” And Alex, we can 
say, is committed to two very different things the moment he learns that 
the keys are not in the car: the past possibility of the keys’ being in the 
car and the current possibility of the keys’ being in the car. Learning that 
the keys are not in the car does nothing to remove the past possibility, 
but it eliminates the current possibility. Thus we expect there to be 
retention as well as withdrawal: Alex may insist that the keys might 
have been in the car, the fact that they aren’t notwithstanding. But he 
may also admit that the new information forces him to give up his com- 
mitment to the current possibility of the keys’ being in the car. In other 
words, Alex still accepts POp but no longer accepts Op (where p is short 
for “The keys are in the car”). Accordingly, (16a) as well as (16b) are 
perfectly legitimate reactions. 

This is another bonus of the dynamic perspective on epistemic 
modality. Updating fails to be preservative when it comes to what the 
agent currently takes to be a live possibility, and this is how it should be. 
Current commitments to such possibilities may need to go even though 
the agent has no reason to think that the possibilities never existed. To 
put a shiny label on our theory: commitments to past possibilities are 
static, commitments to current possibilities are dynamic. And together 
with our principle about postupdate assessment, we can put this theory to 
good work when we want to explain how agents assess their commitments 
to might after learning something new. 


5. Comparisons 


The goal of this essay has been to look for an alternative to the orthodox 
view that epistemically modalized sentences have truth-values relative to 
what is known, where the relevant knowledge is either determined by the 
context of utterance (contextualism) or a point of assessment (relativ- 
ism). The canonical definitions: 
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Definition 16 (Contextualism) Consider a context of utterance c and 
index of evaluation 2: 


(1) [might(B)\(#)] “— 1iff du € [B] To] CE a 


(2) [2] On {uv : vis compatible with the c-relevant knowledge in 3} 


Definition 17 (Relativism) Consider any context of utterance c, index of 
evaluation 7, and point of assessment a: 


(1) | might(B)()] 64 1 iff av € [3] rbd. | CAVEi)G sy 


(2) [B]°"*= {v: vis compatible with what j, knows at ta in wa] 


Contextualists and relativists agree that modals are quantifiers over a 
suitably restricted set of possible worlds, which is often called the modal 
base and denoted by B in the above definitions. Epistemic modals quan- 
tify over the set of possible worlds that are compatible with a relevant body 
of knowledge. A judgment of the form O¢ is true just in case ¢ is true at 
some world in the modal base. A judgment of the form "Od tis true justin 
case ¢ is true at every world in the modal base. The dispute between 
contextualists and relativists concerns the way in which the modal base 
is determined. As one can see in the above definitions, contextualists 
maintain that the modal base is completely determined by the index of 
evaluation and context of utterance. In contrast, relativists hold that the 
modal base may also depend on features of the situation in which a judg- 
ment of epistemic modality is assessed. It follows that judgments of epi- 
stemic modality may vary in truth-value across points of assessment, even 
if the context of utterance and index of evaluation remain fixed. Relati- 
vists commonly insist that so much flexibility is needed to account for the 
complicated data about modal disagreement. My claim is that both 
contextualism and relativism are equally problematic views.°° 

The key reason to be skeptical of the orthodox view is the intuition 
that variation in what is known should have a pragmatic but no semantic 


30. See Egan, Hawthorne, and Weatherson (2005), Egan (2007), MacFarlane (2011), 
and Stephenson (2007, 2008) for proponents of relativism and von Fintel and Gillies 
(2011) and the authors mentioned in n. | for proponents of contextualism. It is common 
to further restrict the domain of quantification to the closest worlds in the modal base, to 
be determined by an ordering source. We may also distinguish contextualism and relativ- 
ism as defined in the main text from so-called “nonindexical” versions of contextualism 
and relativism (see MacFarlane 2009 for discussion). For current purposes, it is harmless 
to set these complications aside. 
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effect on discourses involving might and must. According to my theory, 
variation in what is known only matters for how might- and must-state- 
ments are assessed. As a result, it offers a simple and elegant perspective 
on disputes about epistemic modality, one that brings such disputes in 
line with other everyday disputes about matters of fact. In this respect, the 
story I have told is superior to current versions of the orthodoxy, and it 
has a range of further advantages. Let me explain. 

Every version of the orthodoxy has to assume that claims of epi- 
stemic modality are sometimes concerned with the speaker’s knowledge, 
sometimes with the hearer’s, sometimes with the knowledge distributed 
among the speaker and the hearer, and so on. There is, as far as I can tell, 
no justification for this assumption. That the relevant knowledge is 
often the speaker’s seems right since speakers frequently make claims 
of epistemic possibility in case the prejacent is compatible with what they 
know. But the assumption that speakers sometimes use epistemic modals 
with the intention of reporting on what is or is not compatible with what 
someone else knows is less obvious. Without this assumption, however, 
orthodoxy has a hard time explaining how such utterances of epistemi- 
cally modalized sentences behave in discourse. 

The point becomes immediately clear when we consider what 
contextualists tend to say about the original dispute between Alex and 
Mary (repeated): 


(1) Mary: I can’t find my keys. 
Alex: They might be in the car. 
Mary: No, they can’t be in the car. I still had them with me 
when I came in. 


It is hard to see how there could be any dispute between the discourse 
participants if all they did was report on what is or is not compatible with 
what they (respectively) know. One response on behalf of contextualism 
starts with the idea that epistemic modals are by design ambiguous be- 
tween a solipsistic reading and a range of nonsolipsistic readings. This is 
why in stating that the keys might be in the car, Alex “puts into play” the 
proposition that the keys’ being in the car is compatible with what is 
known by each discourse participant. This discourse effect legitimates 
Mary’s denial of Alex’s utterance (see von Fintel and Gillies 2011). 

The contextualist’s response that multiple propositions are 
floated into the discourse that may be rejected by the audience is dubious 
for at least two reasons. First, there is no compelling evidence for the 
underlying hypothesis that epistemically modalized sentences are ambig- 
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uous. Common ambiguity tests fail to deliver the desired support.?! 
Consider, for instance, the contradiction test, which works as follows: if 
¢ has two or more readings, then speakers should agree that an utterance 
of a sentence of the form "¢ A —¢' can be true. But now take the 
example in (17): 


(17) # Colin might be in Chicago and he can’t be in Chicago. 


(17) strikes the ear as a glaring contradiction.®? This would be rather 
surprising if the epistemically modalized sentence had the multiple read- 
ings that some contextualists suggest. Of course, ambiguity tests have to 
be handled with care, and in any case the contextualist is free to insist that 
epistemic modals are ambiguous in a very special way that is not detect- 
able in the usual manner. None of these reservations, however, affects the 
basic observation that the ambiguity thesis lacks independent support, 
putting the contextualist proposal on rather shaky grounds. Second, even 
if there were an ambiguity, it would be hard to find a reasonable semantic 
or pragmatic principle predicting that all available readings are put into 
the discourse and become legitimate objects of acceptance or denial. 
Quite to the contrary, no one would expect that using an ambiguous 
phrase in discourse would put into play all available readings, which 
then become subject to legitimate rejection by the hearer. In fact, when 
confronted with an ambiguous expression, cooperative hearers assume 
the most reasonable reading or find out what the speaker really intended 
to say. And even if we abstract away from all of these difficulties, it remains 
a strong point in favor of the view developed here that it does not treat 
epistemically modalized sentences as ambiguous. 

Asimilar worry applies to relativism, though the issue is a bit more 
subtle.22 To make sense of simple disputes like (1), relativists need not 
depart from the fairly straightforward view that the assessor’s knowledge 
always determines the truth-value of a given claim of epistemic modality. 
In the first example, it is Alex’s knowledge against which his claim is 
evaluated when he is the assessor, and it is Mary’s when she is the judge. 
Thus relativists predict that Alex asserts that the keys might be in the car, 


31. See Zwicky and Sadock 1975 for a discussion of a whole range of such tests. 

32. Ifyou think that this is just a pragmatic issue, notice that (17) remains more than 
bad even if it is just supposed. 

33. The challenge I am about to articulate is only one among many that relativism 
faces. See, for example, von Fintel and Gillies 2008a, Wright 2007, and Yalcin and Knobe 
2010 for critical discussion. 
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while Mary denies that the keys might be in the car. But the story becomes 
more complicated once we move on to claims of epistemic necessity. We 
know of cases in which a hearer does not reject a claim of epistemic 
necessity even though the prejacent does not follow from what the 
agent knows. If it is always the assessor’s knowledge that counts, Alex’s 
claim in (8) is false from Mary’s point of assessment, leaving it unex- 
plained why she does not reject Alex’s utterance (repeated) :*4 


(8) Mary: I can’t find Colin. Do you know where he is? 
Alex: He must be in Chicago right now. 
Mary: Oh, OK. What is he doing in Chicago? 


Of course, all the relativist says is that the relevant knowledge may vary 
across points of assessment, not that it is always the assessor’s knowledge. 
So it is open to the relativist to maintain that Alex’s claim is true from 
Mary’s point of assessment since (i) the relevant knowledge from this 
point is the one distributed among Alex and Mary (or maybe just 
Alex’s) and (ii) Alex knows that Colin is in Chicago. But it is now unclear 
whether relativism can claim any advantage over contextualism: very 
much as before, we lack any plausible principle to explain why it is some- 
times the assessor’s knowledge against which a claim of epistemic mo- 
dality is evaluated and sometimes the knowledge distributed among the 
assessor and the speaker. This is particularly worrisome because a claim of 
epistemic necessity is not always assessed against the knowledge distribut- 
ed among the assessor and the speaker, as the dialogue in (9) shows 
(repeated): 


(9) Alex: Colin must be at home. 
Mary: No, he might be out—maybe he just forgot to turn off 
the lights. 


Here it seems that Mary rejects Alex’s claim because she thinks that Alex 
has overlooked a possibility (regardless of whether he did so in fact). So 
Mary’s point of assessment selects her knowledge as the standard of evalu- 
ation, not the one distributed among her and Alex. When it comes to the 
more complex cases, relativists thus cannot offer a nonarbitrary way of 
selecting the modal base over which might and must ranges, at least as 


34. Atleast the claim is not true from Mary’s point of assessment. I assume, however, 
that relativists are not that interested in introducing nonclassical truth-values, as it isa key 
motivation for relativism that it solves some puzzling cases involving epistemic modality 
without diverging too much from classical truth-conditional semantics. 
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long as this way of selecting the modal base is supposed to yield truth- 
values that do justice to how the relevant claim of epistemic modality is 
assessed.°° 

The dynamic framework developed here does not deny that we 
can find reasonable correctness criteria for judgments of epistemic mo- 
dality—as we have seen, such criteria are identifiable even in case these 
judgments lack propositional content. The point is that such correctness 
criteria do not serve as a reliable guide to the semantics and pragmatics of 
epistemic modals. A speaker’s judgment that so-and-so might be the case 
may be correct—the speaker may be responding correctly to his or her 
evidence—and still be rejected by a better-informed assessor. And this is 
unsurprising if we think of meaning as context change potential and of 
assertions as made with the intention that hearers update their infor- 
mation state with what is said. A hearer’s reaction to a judgment involving 
might or must is then expected not to be guided by considerations of 
correctness but rather by the judgment’s update effect on the hearer’s 
information state. We have seen that this approach easily accounts for the 
observation that ordinary speakers assess judgments involving might by 
testing them against their own perspective and immediately extends to 
cover related observations about must. 

Another notable feature of the semantic framework developed in 
this essay is the integration of basic tense operators into a dynamic frame- 
work for epistemic modality. This is an achievement since it captures how 
epistemic modal operators and tense interact with the development of 
information states over time. The highlight is that updating fails to pre- 
serve epistemic commitment, and just in the right way: it leaves plain past 
possibilities untouched but may eliminate current possibilities. This 
explains why learning something new may trigger withdrawal as well as 
retention, and thus why Alex may either admit that he was wrong or point 
to acommitment (that the keys might have been in the car) that remains 
untouched by the new information. To my knowledge, no other account 
is in a position to offer an equally straightforward explanation of the ; 
complicated data about postupdate assessment.°° Since my story easily 


35. Could the relativist appeal to accommodation to explain Mary’s reaction in (8), as 
an anonymous reviewer suggests? Perhaps, but now relativist truth-conditions no longer 
do the heavy lifting in explaining how speakers assess judgments of epistemic necessity in 
discourse—instead, we look at the effects that such judgments have on a recipient’s state 
of information, just as proposed by the dynamic story that has been told here. 

36. Stephenson (2007, 2008) can explain why an agent who now believes that" > g' 
may nevertheless insist that -PO¢ 1 is the case since she allows for variation of the tem- 
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handles other embeddings as well—contrary to what is so often said 
about non-truth-conditional approaches—I conclude that it is superior 
to the orthodox alternatives currently on the market. 
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In general, we take modesty to be an admirable quality in a person. One of 
the qualities that makes a Gandhi or a Mandela so great is the relationship 
they have with their own goodness; they refrain from tooting their own 
horns and instead seem to focus on their own limitations. When the Dalai 
Lama refers to himself as “just a simple monk” we call him modest and 
think it a good thing.' Much of the contemporary discussion of modesty 
has centered on whether or not modest people can make accurate assess- 
ments of their own qualities. For some, like Julia Driver, modesty essen- 
tially involves underestimating or being ignorant of one’s own good 
qualities. On this view, the Dalai Lama is modest because he is wrong; 
he is notjusta simple monk but an important spiritual and political figure 
for people around the world. Other philosophers, threatened by the idea 
that a virtue might require ignorance, have responded to Driver by offer- 
ing alternative accounts that allow (or even require) the modest person 
to make accurate self-assessments. I will argue that this entire dispute is 
misguided; modesty is about neither accuracy nor ignorance but instead 
is rooted in certain patterns of attention. Before offering my own 


I am grateful to Nomy Arpaly, Derek Bowman, David Christensen, Alexandra King, and 
Joshua Schechter for helpful discussion. I also benefited greatly from the insightful 
comments of two referees for the Philosophical Review. 

1. This is, of course, not modesty in the Victorian sexual sense (as found, for ex- 
ample, in Hume 1978, 3.2.12) but a certain orientation that many (if not all) virtuous 
people seem to have. Some draw a distinction between modesty and humility; for 
example, Nuyen (1998) and Ben-Ze’ev (1993) claim that humility involves underestima- 
tion, while modesty does not. I take the terms to be interchangeable but will use the term 
“modest” in my discussion. 
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account, it will be helpful to examine the features of modesty that must 
be explained and briefly examine the accounts offered by Driver and 
her rivals. 


Criteria: What We Want in a Theory 


Michael Slote (1983, 61) points out that modesty is a dependent virtue; 
being modest requires some other good quality for us to be modest about. 
Some, for example Hans Maes (2004, 489), assume that modesty is 
concerned only with one’s own good qualities. This need not be the 
case, however. Modesty is often about good qualities that are not one’s 
own but only related to oneself in some way. A mother can be immodest 
when she boasts about her son’s grades. A Detroiter can be immodest 
when talking about the performance of the Red Wings. A modern Greek 
can be immodest when bragging about the intellectual achievements of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. If the people in cases like these are in fact 
behaving immodestly, it seems that the quality one is modest about need 
not be one’s own but simply be closely related to oneself (my child, my 
team, my people).” 

Julia Driver (2001, 17ff.) offers two features of modesty that any 
account should explain: 


The Existence of False Modesty: Some people are not modest but are 
simply playing the part. These people may be acting modestly, they might 
say the right words and assume the right postures, but they’re faking it. 
The existence of these fakers rules out accounts of modesty that reduce it 
to a set of behaviors. Modesty cannot be just acting in a certain way, 
because there are people who do act that way, but are not modest. 


Self-Attribution Strangeness: Roy Sorensen and Julia Driver both claim 
that the sentence “I am modest” is self-defeating; to say such a thing is to be 
mmodest. Because of this feature, Sorensen (1988, 160) calls modesty an 
“ethical blindspot” and Driver (1989, 2001) calls ita “virtue of ignorance.” 
Either name suggests something about the trait—if you’ve got it, you 
won't know it (and if you seem to know about it, then you must not 
really have it). Whether or not self-attributing modesty is always self- 
undermining (I will claim that it is not), a good theory of modesty will 
explain why it seems strange most of the time. 


2. Because there is no natural way to talk about the good qualities closely related to 
oneself, I will often refer to the relation modest people have to their own good qualities. 
Talk of “one’s own good qualities” in my discussion should be understood in this wider 
sense, referring to any good quality related to oneself. 


OF 
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To give an account of a virtue, however, one should not only ex- 
plain the special features of the virtue but also why it is a virtue in the first 
place. So, in addition to Driver’s conditions, a good theory will also pro- 
vide a framework that helps us see what is good about modesty and what is 
bad about immodesty. 


Other Accounts: Ignorance and Accuracy 
1. Modesty as Ignorance 


The bulk of the contemporary philosophical literature on modesty is 
made up of various responses to Julia Driver’s account. For Driver, mod- 
esty is a paradigm case of what she calls the “virtues of ignorance.” On this 
view, to be modest requires ignorance, in particular underestimation; the 
modest are ignorant of just how good they really are. If Julia Child says, 
“Oh, I’m all right in the kitchen,” she cannot count as modest by just 
saying the words (that would be false modesty); in order to truly count as 
modest, she must really be ignorant of her own level of culinary skill. 

This account of modesty has seen more than its fair share of attacks 
(see Statman 1992; Maes 2004; Raterman 2006; Brennan 2007; and nearly 
anyone else writing on modesty since Driver), and there is good reason to 
be skeptical. Imagine you have a friend, Jocko, who is both very strong 
and very modest about it. One day when moving to a new apartment, a 
piano falls on your foot. Rather than standing around or calling an ambu- 
lance like your other friends, Jocko rushes to help you and lifts the piano 
off your foot. If Jocko rushed to help knowing that he had the strength to 
help, on Driver’s view, this disqualifies him from being modest since he 
was never truly ignorant of how strong he was. But if Jocko did not know 
that he was strong enough to lift the piano as he rushed to help, once he 
does lift the piano off your foot, he will have discovered just how strong he 
is. On Driver’s view, this rules out the possibility of any future modesty 
for Jocko regarding his strength without amnesia or self-deception since 
he is no longer ignorant of his own strength. 

More generally, it seems as though knowledge of a trait should not 
always rule out modesty; even though Jocko learned the extent of his own 
strength, it seems possible that he can continue to be modest about it. 
Many people whom we take to be modest knowingly employ their traits 


3. In a Vanity Fair article, Laura Jacobs (2009) takes Julia Child to be modest for 
reasons having nothing to do with her self-assessments. She writes, “Julia chose to put the 
focus on others and to mute her own ego; she was modest, yet socially gung-ho.” 
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when the chips are down. In fact, when we discover that a person is 
ignorant of a good trait, they can seem less modest. Imagine you are 
out hiking with Jocko when you see some boys struggling to lift a tree 
that has fallen on the leg of their friend. The trapped boy is obviously in 
pain, and his friends are having a hard time lifting the tree off him. You 
suggest to Jocko that he help the boy by lifting the tree; he is obviously 
strong enough to do so. But he looks stunned and replies, “There’s no 
way I could lift that. ’'m not strong enough.” You realize then that Jocko 
has not been modest about his strength; he actually has no idea how 
strong he really is. You might find yourself telling another friend, 
“Jocko isn’t modest, he’s just clueless!” But on Driver’s view, such an 
explanation makes no sense. 


2. Modesty as Accuracy 


The idea that modesty might be a virtue that requires ignorance strikes 
many as wrong-headed. Responses to Driver try to give accounts of mod- 
esty that avoid making a virtue of ignorance. I will deal with three types of 
modesty accounts that attempt to preserve accuracy: modesty as indiffer- 
ence, modesty as egalitarianism, and modesty as asymmetry. Without 
going into detail, I will suggest that in attempting to preserve accuracy, 
these accounts face problems of their own. 

One way to avoid an ignorance-based account is to see modesty as a 
kind of indifference. This kind of account is given by G. F. Schueler 
(1997). According to this view, the modest get it right about their own 
good qualities but are indifferent to how others evaluate them. A talented 
cellist like Yo-Yo Ma can know howskilled he is, but to count as modest, he 
simply needs to be indifferent to the thunderous applause and glowing 
reviews. 

Aworry about this kind of account is that it seems wrong to say that 
being glad to receive applause or favorable reviews should make modesty 
impossible.* But it is worse than that; sometimes people are immodest by 
being indifferent. A concert cellist’s complete and total indifference to 
the opinions of others is more likely to strike us as arrogant and immod- 
est, as if they know much better than all others what is good and what is 
not and can readily discard the opinions of others. There is a special 
kind of immodesty exhibited by snobs and hipsters that is rooted in an 
indifference to the opinions of others. 


4. This criticism is also made by Maes (2004, 487). 
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Another way to avoid an ignorance-based account is to analyze 
modesty as egalitarian. This kind of view can be found in Kant’s Metaphys- 
ics of Morals, in his discussion of humility: “True humility follows unavoid- 
ably from our sincere and exact comparison of ourselves with the moral law 
(its holiness and strictness)” (Kant 1999, 6:436; emphasis is mine). Re- 
cently, similar accounts have been offered by Daniel Statman (1992) and 
Aaron Ben-Ze’ev (1993). The idea is that to be modest is to get it right 
about the equal moral worth of all people. The modest have an accurate 
picture of their place with regard to the starry skies above and the Moral 
Law within. Yo-Yo Ma can be modest and know that he is a great cellist, just 
as long as he also knows that he has the same moral worth as anybody else, 
regardless of musical ability. 

This view also has its share of complaints. One might worry that 
our moral worth is not distinct from our good qualities (particularly our 
morally good qualities). Others (see Maes 2004, 487) note that it follows 
from this view that racists and other nonegalitarians are never modest 
since they deny the equal moral worth of all people.® My own worry is that 
the account is too moralized. Consider Anna, a sincere and devout Kant- 
ian who accepts the equal dignity of all rational agents. We can also imag- 
ine that Anna is quite immodest about her fluency in German and her 
impressive publishing record. She doesn’t think any of these things give 
her more moral worth or should entitle her to be first in line for the 
lifeboats on a sinking ship, but she often brings them up in conversation 
and with a slightly boastful tone. Moral value is only one kind of value 
among many, and one can hold the equal moral value of all people fixed, 
while being immodest about a nonmoral value. In order to count as a 
moral virtue, the value one is modest about need not be a moral value; it is 
a moral vice to be immodest about your basketball ability or your razor- 
sharp wit despite the fact that being good at basketball and being witty are 
not morally valuable. It is fair to say that Anna can be immodest about her 
nonmoral qualities despite her deeply held egalitarian moral beliefs. 
Ben-Ze’ev (1993, 238) urges us to distinguish “profound human mod- 
esty” from “professional modesty,” but Anna seems to have a moral vice, 
even though she is immodest about a quality of nonmoral value. Even if 
one denies that professional modesty can be a moral virtue, professional 
modesty is still modesty and needs to be explained. 


5. A. T. Nuyen (1998, 107) comes close to biting the bullet on this, claiming that 
though supremacists and chauvinists may be modest about some particular achievement, 
they are “not likely to be modest overall.” 
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Another way of avoiding an ignorance-based account is to describe 
modesty in terms of asymmetry. Though not defending accuracy, Maes 
(2004, 489) suggests that asymmetry has been overlooked in most 
accounts of modesty. He cites several examples of things that are appro- 
priate to say of others but not of oneself; saying “You deserve a standing 
ovation” is okay, but saying “I deserve a standing ovation” is not. Jason 
Brennan, attributing his account to Adam Smith, tries to use asymmetry 
to preserve accuracy. On his account, the modest have two scales of evalu- 
ation: one for themselves and one for others. The modest person is some- 
one who self-evaluates by comparison to an ideal but evaluates others by 
comparison to what is commonly achieved (Brennan 2007, 118). So mod- 
est people do get it right because relative to an ideal they are not very good, 
while others are quite good relative to a practical scale. 

However, on ignorance-based views, one of the things that modest 
people are supposed to be wrong about is a comparison between self and 
others, and one cannot compare using two different scales (at least not 
without translation). In this sense, the view does not seem to succeed in 
avoiding inaccuracy. Suppose we know a very talented and very modest 
violinist; let’s call him Giuseppe. We play for Giuseppe recordings of two 
performances and explain that the first recording is his own performance 
and the second is of another talented violinist. If Brennan is right, he will 
evaluate the first performance poorly (it is his own performance, so it is 
compared to an ideal) and the second highly (it is the performance of 
another, so itis compared to normal performances). Giuseppe concludes 
that the second performance is much better, but it turns out that the 
recordings were mislabeled and both are performances by other violin- 
ists. Now his evaluation changes: the second recording is not better; 
both are very good (both are to be compared to normal performances). 
It seems as if the second performance is either better than the first or not. 
After all, the sound on the two recordings remains exactly the same. It 
looks as if Giuseppe was modest by inaccurately evaluating the perform- 
ance he took to be his own—he wrongly thought it to be worse than the 
other performance. The fact that this was done by appeal to a higher scale 
of evaluation does not seem to eliminate his inaccuracy. One who is mod- 
est in this way seems to remain ignorant of many comparative elements of 
his or her good quality. Giuseppe must remain ignorant of whether or not 
he is the best violinist in the state, or even if he is better than the violinist 
in the next seat. Without a common scale of evaluation, he must remain 
ignorant of these comparative aspects of the extent of his talent. 
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Even if an account like this manages to allow for the modest per- 
son to make accurate comparative judgments, there are more serious 
issues. Not only can the two scales seem ad hoc (why should we compare 
ourselves to an ideal and not others?), it can be quite immodest to think 
ourselves worthy ofa more difficult scale of evaluation than everyone else. 
Holding ourselves to a higher standard than others is one way of 
being self-aggrandizing. Philosophers who, when hearing a paper at a 
conference, often think, “Oh, that’s a pretty good paper for them. But if 
it were me, I would expect more of myself” are immodest in part because 
they take themselves to be worthy of a higher standard of evaluation than 
their colleagues. 


3. Overview of the Debate 


None of my discussion of these views amounts to a decisive refutation; it is 
only meant to give a flavor of some of the accounts offered and some of 
their problems. The discussion of modesty has largely been dominated by 
those attempting to show that modesty does not entail ignorance, that the 
modest person can get it right about his or her good qualities. 

In what follows, I will argue that one can be modest whether or not 
one gets it right about the good qualities in question. I will do this by 
suggesting that modesty is a virtue of attention—what is essential to mod- 
esty is that we direct our attention in certain ways. By describing modesty 
in this way, we can get what we want from a theory of modesty, incorporate 
the intuitions at the heart of the existing accounts while avoiding their 
failings, and see what is so good about being modest. 


Modesty as a Virtue of Attention 
1. The Virtues of Attention 


Emma is a philosopher walking through the park and thinking very hard 
about the main argument of a paper she is writing. Completely focused 
on how her argument will go, she walks around a tree that was in her path. 
She was not ignorant of the tree. After all, she managed to avoid it. At the 
same time, she did not pay attention to it either; her attention was entirely 
on the paper she was writing.® 

Emma’s case is a simple one that illustrates the difference between 
awareness and attention. Emma was aware of the tree despite not paying 


6. I take this example from Arpaly and Schroeder (n.d.). 
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any attention to it; like Emma, we too can be aware of things without 
paying attention to them. The virtues of attention are virtues that are 
rooted in how we direct our attention. These virtues are sometimes 
moral but not always. It is an academic virtue of attention to be able to 
focus one’s attention on a long and technical lecture. It is an aesthetic 
virtue of attention for one to pay attention to the relationship between 
the narrative and shot composition in a film. Gratitude is a moral virtue of 
attention because it involves directing one’s attention to the value of 
what someone else has done for us.’ 

Attention alone is not sufficient for these virtues. One might focus 
intently on a long and technical lecture only because one likes to count 
the number of syllables or because one wishes to catch a grammar mis- 
take. A teenager under the influence of Nietzsche might attend to the 
support of his or her parents but take it to be evidence of how disgustingly 
weak Mom and Dad are. Though attention is necessary for these virtues, 
this is not true of all virtues. Being courageous, for example, does not 
require us to direct our attention in specific ways; one must be aware 
of the danger, but one can be courageous while attending to anything 
(or nothing) at all. In rural Nepal, many people cross dangerous rope 
bridges so frequently that they no longer pay any attention to the dan- 
ger. If questioned, they reveal that they are fully aware of this danger; their 
general lack of attention to it does not seem to detract from their courage. 
However, one who does not attend to the help he or she receives cannot 
countas grateful—attention is essential to the virtue. We cannot be grate- 
ful by simply being aware that someone has helped us. Teenagers who 
are simply aware that their parents help them a great deal without 
ever reflecting on it are still taking the help of their parents for granted. 
To be grateful, they must stop and reflect on what their parents have 
done for them. 


2. Modesty as Inattention 


Modesty is also a virtue of attention, though in a somewhat unique way. 
A commonsense way to understand what it is to be modest about some- 
thing is to not make a big deal about it, downplay it, or ignore it. We 
ignore things by directing our attention away from them. In this sense, 


7. A.D. M. Walker (1981, 42) mentions the necessary role of this kind of recognition 
in gratitude. 
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modesty is often a virtue of inattention. We can be modest through inat- 
tention in two ways: through Quality Inattention and Value Inattention. 


Quality Inattention (“Oh, that?”): People can be modest about a quality 
simply by directing their attention away from the quality itself. They are 
modest by ignoring good qualities that are closely related to themselves. 
Consider Sean, who has several good qualities as a driver. He not only 
drives safely and has a good sense of direction but also has a knack for 
knowing where there will be traffic and where the police will be. Sean 
doesn’t think about these things though; he does not pay conscious atten- 
tion to his driving at all. He just does his best to get from one place to 
another without any reflection. He would never boast about his driving 
skills or even think of bringing up the issue of his driving skills, mostly 
because such things are just not on his mind. 


It seems appropriate to say that Sean is modest about his driving 
skill. But nowhere in the story does it mention whether or not his assess- 
ment of his own driving skills is accurate. Perhaps, as in cases offered by 
Driver, Sean does not pay attention to his driving skills because he really is 
ignorant of them. But this need not be the case. It could just as easily be 
that Sean is aware of how skilled he is at driving in the way that Emma is 
aware that there is a tree in her path. He might use his skills when the 
stakes are high: for example, when his pregnant sister needs to get to the 
hospital quickly. If this is the case, Sean knows how skilled he is at driving, 
but he just doesn’t spend much time thinking about it. It is this inatten- 
tion that is at the heart of his modesty, whether or not he is aware of his 
good quality. 


Value Inattention (“It’s no big deal”): A person can also be modest not by 
ignoring the quality itself but by directing attention away from the value of 
that quality. Consider Frank, a very skilled architect. Frank pays very close 
attention to his skill as an architect; it is this painstaking attention that has 
allowed him to develop into the great architect he is today. Frank takes his 
job very seriously and wants to do the best job he can, but he doesn’tspend 
much time thinking about how his skills allow entire buildings to be cre- 
ated where there were none before. He does not dwell on the fact that his 
ideas provide hundreds of people with jobs, create the environments 
where hundreds more live and work, and shape the skyline of entire cities. 
He would be quite out of place as the protagonist in an Ayn Rand novel. 
His thoughts very rarely wander to how important his work is; such things 
simply do not occur to him, and so he never mentions them. When he 
thinks about work, it is most often about the ideas he has for the current 


project. 
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Like Sean, it seems reasonable to call Frank modest. But unlike 
Sean, Frank does pay attention to the quality he is modest about. What 
Frank ignores is the value of that quality. Again we can describe Frank ina 
way that makes him seem modest with no reference to whether or not he 
is ignorant or accurate in his assessment of how valuable his skills are. The 
story doesn’t say, and the story doesn’t have to say either. If we add to the 
story that Frank, deep down, is aware of exactly how important his work is, 
he still seems modest because of how he directs his attention. If we were to 
change the story to make Frank ignorant of just how important his skill is, 
he still seems modest. It is his inattention to the importance of his skills 
that makes Frank modest not whether or not he gets it right. 


3. Modesty as Attention 


Sometimes, however, a modest person does pay attention to the quality 
they are modest about and its value. Such a person is not modest through 
inattention but by directing his or her attention toward certain factors. 
For example, David is a mechanical engineer and is very skilled at what he 
does. Like Frank, David has developed his skill by directing a good deal of 
his attention toward his abilities as an engineer. Unlike Frank, David also 
directs his attention to the value of his skills. He considers the importance 
his work has for others, how his projects save lives and provide jobs for 
hundreds, if not thousands, of people. Though he attends to his skills and 
their importance, David more often considers how fortunate he has been 
to have the opportunities that led him to where he is. “Sure, I’ve walked a 
lot of roads,” he muses, “but nearly all of those roads were already paved 
when I got there.” He often reflects on how lucky he has been to have a 
supportive and stable family, to be born in a place with access to good 
education, and how patient and encouraging his teachers have been. This 
is characteristic of David’s mental life; he often finds himself thinking 
about how much harder it would have been to succeed if he had been 
born deaf like his mother, or if his family had not been able to afford to 
send him to college.® 

David seems modest not because of what he ignores but because of 
what he does not ignore. Even though he attends to his good qualities and 


8. Julia Driver (2001, 22) discusses the role of recognizing luck in modesty but 
concludes that it is irrelevant. The term “recognizing” is ambiguous between a simple 
awareness and conscious attention to the role of luck. I agree with Driver that recognition 
of luck in the sense of simply being aware of its role is insufficient for modesty but claim 
that it is relevant in the latter sense of conscious attention, 
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their value, he also attends to the role of the forces of circumstance and 
luck in producing those qualities. This intuition is what leads many to 
claim that the modest person keeps perspective (see Flanagan 1990; 
Nuyen 1998; and Raterman 2006); an essential part of keeping perspec- 
tive is attending to the external conditions that allowed for the quality one 
is modest about. As before, attending is not sufficient: an arrogant person 
can attend to circumstance when belittling its role, but one cannot keep 
perspective without it. 

As in the other cases, it is not specified whether or not David is 
accurate in his judgment of his skill or its value. He might get it right 
about these things or he might not; he seems modest either way. He may 
even be wrong about which factors played a role in his success and how 
great their role was—it doesn’t seem to matter much. If it turned out that 
David was wrong about the role his parents played in his success (suppose 
his wise psychotherapist discovers that they did not play much ofa role at 
all), he would still count as modest. What matters is that he directs his 
attention toward these as relevant factors in producing his skills. 


4. An Attention-Based Account 


We are now in a position to see what is required for modesty and what is 
not. Following Slote (1983, 61), it is necessary to have a good quality to be 
modest about. Contrary to most contemporary views, itis not necessary to 
underestimate the good quality nor is it necessary to have an accurate 
assessment. Instead, what is necessary is to direct one’s conscious atten- 
tion in certain ways—away from the trait or its value or toward the outside 
causes and conditions that played a role in developing it. 

Attending in these ways, however, is not sufficient for modesty; it 
must happen for the right reasons. Those who are inattentive to their 
good qualities only because an attention disorder prevents them from 
attending to anything for very long or because they are the kind of pessi- 
mists who never attend to any good qualities at all are not modest. When 
we take Sean, Frank, or David to be modest, we take their patterns of 
attention to be a result of their values or desires. As Thomas Scanlon 
(1998, 39ff.) and Nomy Arpaly (2011, 77) note, there is often a close 
link between our desires and our attention. Someone who cares deeply 
about music is more apt to notice which song was playing in a car ride to 
the airport than someone who is indifferent to music. A person who cares 
about including everyone in a group is more likely to notice when 
someone is being left out. David counts as modest because his frequent 
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attention to external factors in his success is a manifestation of his 
concern for the role of such factors. Unlike someone who attends to 
the same things only because of a nagging parent, David’s attention 
happens for the right reasons. 

Inattentive modesty, like that of Sean or Frank, can also be a result 
of our values or desires; it can be the result of a lack of certain desires or 
values. Someone who does not care about sports will be unlikely to attend 
to the baseball game showing on a TV in a bar. A philosopher who cares 
little about fashion can wear a shirt inside out without noticing. Sean’s 
and Frank’s inattention to their own good qualities is not an instance of 
modesty if it is the result of a clinical attention disorder or a pessimistic 
temperament. However, they are modest if their inattention is the result 
of a lack of certain bad desires or concerns, such as a desire to ogle their 
own self-image. Just as one’s inattention to the TV in a bar can display 
one’s lack of concern for sports, Sean’s and Frank’s inattention is modest 
when it reveals that certain bad desires or values are absent. 

Sean and Frank can lack a desire to puff up their own egos regard- 
less of whether or not this puffed-up image would be accurate; David can 
be concerned with the role of external factors whether or not he gets it 
right about how big a role they played in his success. I will later suggest 
that this connection between patterns of attention and values and con- 
cerns allows us to see what is morally good about modesty, but the general 
account of modesty as a virtue of attention is not wedded to any particular 
account of the desires and values that make directed attention count as 
modest. As long as one accepts that our values and desires are often 
closely related to how we direct our attention, one can fill one’s own 
preferred good and bad desires or values into the account. The specifics 
of these values and desires are irrelevant to the claim that modesty is a 
virtue of attention. We do not need to mention whether or not Sean, 
Frank, or David gets it right about how good they are or how much 
their skill matters in order to describe the desires, values, and patterns 
of attention that make them modest. 

Considerations of attention are lurking in other accounts: Jason 
Brennan (2007, 120) describes his modest person as engaging in “selec- 
tive focus.” He is right about that: Sean, Frank, and David all engage in 
selective focus, though not, as Brennan suggests, by comparing them- 
selves to an ideal and others to a lesser scale. There also seems to be, as 
Hans Maes suggests, an asymmetry: modest people attend to things re- 
garding others that they do not attend to regarding themselves. The 
attention-based account of modesty is closest to the accounts offered by 
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Michael Ridge and Ty Raterman. Ridge (2000, 277) suggests that modest 
people “de-emphasize” what they are modest about, while Raterman 
(2006, 228) describes the modest as “reluctant” to evaluate themselves 
in terms of their goodness. One way to de-emphasize or downplay some- 
thing is to ignore it. Modesty need not demand a reluctance to evaluate 
but simply a reluctance to attend to positive evaluations. Frank need not 
be reluctant to evaluate himself highly as architect—what is important is 
that he is reluctant to dwell on such positive self-evaluations. He may be 
aware of such evaluations and even be willing to make them, but he seems 
modest because he just does not pay much attention to them. 


Problems for an Attention-Based Account 
1. Modesty and Overestimation 


Even if Frank or David can have accurate knowledge of their good qual- 
ities and still be modest, it can seem as though they still must not overes- 
timate them.” Imagine Ben, an architect much like Frank in skill level. 
Ben also has the same pattern of attention as Frank; he doesn’t attend 
much to the value of his skills, and if he does, like David, he attends to the 
role of the external causes and conditions that brought them about. But 
unlike Frank, Ben supposes his work to be not merely good, but world- 
class quality. It seems that, despite having the same patterns of attention 
as Frank, the fact that Ben overestimates his good quality prevents him 
from counting as modest. After all, isn’t thinking that you are better than 
you really are always immodest? 

The answer, I think, is no. Overestimating one’s own qualities is 
not always immodest. Depending on how we flesh out the case, there are 
ways that Ben can overestimate his own skill and still seem modest. For 
example, suppose he receives a very prestigious and influential ranking of 
world-class architects and, because of a misprint, sees his own name listed 
among the very best of the best. As a result of this reliable but misleading 
evidence, he revises his estimation of his own skill and takes himself to be 
a world-class architect. In this case, Ben overestimates his own skill not 
because he wants to puff up his own ego, but because he simply got 
misleading evidence and responded to it in a rational way. Because he 
still attends the way Frank and David do, Ben seems like a modest person 
who just happens to be misled into overestimating his own skill level.1° 


9, I thank an anonymous reviewer for raising this objection. 
10. This case benefited greatly from discussion with David Christensen. 
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The above case is one of rational overestimation; Ben overesti- 
mates because he responds rationally to evidence that is misleading. 
One might also be modest while overestimating in an irrational way. Sup- 
pose Sean has the superstition that European cars are more difficult to 
drive. He never reflects on this belief, but ever since he was a child, he got 
the sense from his somewhat ill-informed father that one had to be more 
skilled to drive cars from Germany and Italy. Because he drives a German 
car, he takes himself to be a better driver than he really is, though his 
attention is as described above —he rarely, if ever, reflects on his driving 
skill at all. His superstition is not self-serving but a case of unmotivated 
irrationality—for example, he would have the same superstition even if 
he happened to drive an American car, and he also overestimates the 
abilities of others, even people he dislikes, who happen to drive European 
cars. In this case, Sean does overestimate his own driving ability, but he 
does so because he has an unmotivated superstition that makes him a 
poor evaluator of driving skill in general. He seems like a modest guy, a 
good driver who doesn’t make a big deal of it, whose unfortunate super- 
stitions make him a bad judge of driving skill. 

Overestimation is often associated with immodesty, but not all 
overestimation is immodest. What is relevant is why a person overesti- 
mates his or her good quality. The attention of those who, like Ben or 
Sean, overestimate because of misleading evidence or unmotivated irra- 
tionality is different from that of those who overestimate out of vanity. 
Vain desires will likely result in attention to one’s own role in success 
rather than attention to the role of external factors and will also tend 
to draw one’s attention toward one’s own good qualities and the impor- 
tance of such qualities. The patterns of attention associated with vain 
overestimation put pressure on the habits of attention that David, 
Frank, and Sean have in a way that overestimation associated with mis- 
leading evidence and superstition does not, by drawing attention to one’s 
good qualities and one’s own role in bringing them about. - 

Of course, the association between frequently attending to our 
good qualities and overestimating them is not accidental. Dwelling on 
good qualities can make it easy to overestimate them. Alfred Mele (2001, 
26ff.) offers the case of Beth, who wishes that she was the favorite child of 
her now-deceased father. Beth was not in fact her father’s favorite child, 
but she dwells on a few isolated episodes from her childhood when her 
father gave her special treatment over her siblings; she replays these inci- 
dents over and over in her mind, constantly reliving them in her imagi- 
nation. By directing her attention away from other episodes where her 
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father favored her siblings and letting it linger on these few memories, 
Beth comes to overestimate her father’s favoritism for her. Similarly, a 
philosopher who reads a few acceptance letters over and over while ig- 
noring the large pile of rejection letters will be likely to overestimate how 
good a philosopher he or she is. Of course, reading only acceptance 
letters over and over does not necessarily result in overestimation; one 
might underestimate oneself despite such actions. For most of us though, 
attending too much to certain events and qualities makes it far easier to 
overestimate their extent or importance. 


2. Modesty and Self-Improvement 


Another worry about an attention-based account of modesty is that the 
attention associated with immodesty, attending to good qualities and 
one’s own role in bringing them about, can also be a part of self- 
improvement.!! Consider two sisters, Yuki and Midori. Midori takes no 
interest in what kind of person she is but just floats through life. She is 
inattentive to herself and her good qualities because she is distracted by 
whatever happens to interest her at the moment. Yuki, however, is very 
concerned about what kind of person she is and is often attentive to how 
she might improve. As a result, she pays a good deal of attention to her 
own qualities, good and bad, along with her role in producing them. 
Regardless of our judgments about who is a better person (not enough 
has been said about the sisters and their context for such ajudgment), the 
attention-based account of modesty seems to get it wrong about Yuki and 
Midori—Midori’s lack of concern with (and inattention to) her own 
qualities seems to make her modest, while Yuki’s desire to better herself 
(and attend to her own good qualities) seems to make her less modest 
than she would otherwise be. 

The description above makes it seem bad to attribute a virtue to 
Midori, but recall that to be modest requires a good trait to be modest 
about. If Midori really is generous or a talented physicist and is inatten- 
tive to these qualities because she does not care about puffing up her ego 
and has no desire to narcissistically ogle her virtues, then she does seem to 
be modest about her generosity or talent for theoretical physics. If her 
inattention is a result of an apathetic outlook or attention disorder, she is 
not modest. But insofar as her indifference manifests a lack of concern for 
stroking her own ego, she is modest. This does not mean that she has no 


11. I thank another anonymous reviewer for raising this objection. 
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other vices; she might be better off being more like her sister and taking 
an interest in self-improvement.!* However, at least with respect to her 
generosity and physics talents, Midori is modest. 

The more important issue raised by the example is that on an 
attention-based account Yuki’s admirable attempts at self-improvement 
seem to make her /ess modest than she would otherwise be. Reflective self- 
improvement often involves attending to one’s own good qualities and 
one’s role in bringing them about: Yuki does not ignore her good qual- 
ities or their value; she needs to examine what she has done to successfully 
cultivate good qualities in order to continue to do so. Nor does she attend 
to the role of external factors as David does; the aim of self-improvement 
requires her to attend to what she did to help bring about her good qual- 
ities. And yet, those engaged in projects of reflective selfimprovement do 
not seem to be any less modest because of it. How can an attention-based 
account explain this? 

Part of the explanation hinges on what kind of inattention is re- 
quired for modesty. In one sense, “inattention” to something means that 
one completely ignores it; to say that I did not bring an umbrella because 
of my inattention to the weather means I didn’t notice the clouds at all. 
However, in another sense, “inattention” means that one pays little atten- 
tion to something; to say that a husband is inattentive to his wife does not 
require that he never direct his attention toward his wife, only that he does 
so infrequently. It is inattention in the latter sense that is related to mod- 
esty. A single swallow does not a summer make—it is not as if a single 
moment of attention to his own driving skill would spoil Sean’s modesty. 
Sean and Frank are modest because they do not dwell on their good 
qualities. Modesty does not demand inattention in the sense of a total 
lack of attention but in the sense that one does not dwell on one’s own 
good qualities. 

The line between mere occasional noticing and dwelling is fuzzy, 
and it can be difficult to tell how much attention is too much. This 
vagueness does not mean that the distinction between dwelling and 
mere attending cannot play any explanatory role. There are definite 
cases of dwelling, as when someone spends night and day thinking 


12. Though, as Nomy Arpaly (2004) has pointed out, taking a conscious interest in 
selfimprovement does not always result in actual selfimprovement. Perhaps if Midori 
tried harder to be generous, she would feel more pressure and end up volunteering less, 
or perhaps Midori has Randian philosophical beliefs, and a consciously directed project 
of selfimprovement would result in the suppression of her generosity. 
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about a mean remark or about a loved one. There are also definite cases 
of noticing without dwelling, as when we notice the dirty dishes in the sink 
but do not give them a second thought. The existence of borderline cases 
of dwelling need not make the distinction useless; it can in fact make it 
more useful for explaining modesty. Modesty and immodesty seem to 
come in degrees; one friend can be less immodest than another, though 
both may be immodest. An account that explains immodesty through 
dwelling should have a notion of dwelling that also admits of degrees. Of 
course, where there are degrees, there are borderline cases, and dwelling 
is no exception. Someone might attend to his or her good qualities more 
often than occasional noticing but not often enough to say that he or she 
dwells on them. Though his or her attention does not reside with his or 
her own good qualities, it visits them just a little too often. Such a person 
seems like a borderline case of immodesty, for example, he or she might 
seem modest compared to some and immodest compared to others, and 
even well-informed friends may be unsure about whether to call him or 
her immodest. Having a notion of dwelling that admits of degrees allows 
us to explain borderline cases of modesty and immodesty. 

Issues of vagueness aside, whatever attention is required for con- 
scious self-improvement, it is unlikely to require dwelling on our good 
qualities. If Yuki wants to become more patient with her parents, it might 
help for her to notice that she managed to be more patient with her 
coworkers by making an effort to see things from their point of view 
and taking a short walk before stressful meetings. Reflecting on her 
good quality and the steps she took to bring it about can allow her to 
implement similar steps with her parents. However, doing this does not 
require her to attend over and over to her patience in dealing with her 
coworkers; she can still be inattentive to her workplace patience in the 
sense that she does not dwell on it, while still engaging in reflective self- 
improvement. 

Even if dwelling is not required for self-improvement, let us imag- 
ine that Yuki is very serious about her self-improvement project. Suppose 
she does not just attend to her good qualities and her own role in produc- 
ing them precisely but dwells on them because she constantly thinks 
about bettering herself. It can still seem as if this kind of attention should 
not make her less modest. However, she need not count as immodest on 
the attention-based account. If Yuki’s attention really is the result of a 
desire to become a better person, she will dwell more on her current 
shortcomings rather than on her past successes, she might consider 
her past successes, but what is essential is attending to her present 
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weaknesses— the very things she will try to improve. She will also attend 
to the good qualities of others that she wishes to emulate. The very nature 
of improvement requires attention to flaws and.weaknesses so the right 
changes can be made, and it benefits from attending to solutions others 
have found to solve similar problems. In this sense, Yuki’s pattern of 
attention will differ from that of the immodest person—a much greater 
percentage of her attention will be directed to her own flaws and to the 
good qualities that others have. 

The above suggests that Yuki can improve herself in a way that 
avoids dwelling on her own good qualities, and so can still count as mod- 
est. However, if she is tenacious about her self-improvement project in a 
way that results in dwelling on only her own good qualities, she can at best 
avoid immodesty. Shouldn’t modesty also be open to those who frequent- 
ly attend to their own goodness simply because they are very determined 
about their self-improvement? There is reason to think not. If, because of 
her desire for self-improvement, Yuki does devote a lot of her attention to 
her own good qualities and her own role in them, there is an important 
sense in which she ts less modest. If she really is constantly dwelling on 
how, by her own efforts, she became patient with her coworkers, Yuki’s 
project of selfimprovement has a smugness to it that makes her seem less 
modest. 

This kind of flaw is similar in spirit to what Bernard Williams calls 
“moral self-indulgence.” Those who are morally self-indulgent care dis- 
proportionately about their own morality; as Williams (1981, 45) puts it, 
“What the agent cares aboutis not so much other people, as himself caring 
about other people.”!? Someone like Yuki, who constantly dwells only on 
her own goodness in the service of moral improvement, also takes a 
concern with her own morality too far, albeit in a slightly different respect. 
It may be a manifestation of moral self-indulgence: by dwelling on how 
patient or generous she is and how important her own efforts were in 
becoming that way, she betrays that she is more concerned with her 
own virtue than with other people. Caring about morality in this self- 
centered way can be a sign of not being morally concerned enough—a 


13. The emphasis here is mine. This vice is also described by Thomas Hurka (2001, 
138-39) and Derek Parfit (1987, 46-47), who both cite Bernard Williams. A more ex- 
treme case in this family of vice can be found in Thomas Hill’s description of the moral 
snob (Hill 1991, 166-88), who takes his or her own moral superiority to warrant a 
contempt of others that denies them the respect due to all persons. 
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truly virtuous person would be most concerned with the well-being of 
those to which he or she is patient or generous. 

Yuki might not be self-indulgent in Williams’s sense. Moral self- 
indulgence is a vice of concern, and Yuki’s mistake could simply be one of 
attention. Of course, Yuki’s misdirected attention is very likely to be a 
manifestation of excessive concern for her own virtue, but it need not 
be. Suppose that, despite what her pattern of attention suggests, Yuki 
does care for others more than her own virtue but simply overattends 
to her own success. In this case, she carries out a worthwhile project of self- 
improvement for the right reasons but does so in an egocentric way. She is 
overly self-focused, and would be better off if her development included 
less time spent considering her own accomplishments. We need not dub 
her entire project vicious, but itis a merit of an attention-based account of 
modesty that it allows for excessively self-concerned moral improvement 
to be, if not immodest, short of full modesty. 


Criteria Revisited: Getting What We Want 


Now we are in a position to see how an attention-based account of mod- 
esty can explain the important features of modesty discussed earlier. 
Modesty involves certain patterns of conscious attention, which are 
characterized by an inattentiveness to good qualities that reflect well on 
oneself, the value of such qualities, and one’s own role in bringing them 
about. This kind of inattention does not require a complete lack of atten- 
tion; isolated instances of attention will not spoil one’s modesty. {t does, 
however, require that one not dwell on these things. Modest pa'terns of 
attention also often involve a positive attentiveness to the role of external 
causes and conditions in producing the good qualities. These patterns of 
attention must happen for the right reasons (though such reasons may 
well be unknown to the modest person). Though a specific account of 
what the right reasons are is not essential to an attention-based account, 
I have suggested that the modest person attends in this way because of 
a lack of selfish desires or values (such as the desire to massage one’s 
own ego) and a positive concern for goods unrelated to oneself. We can 
now reconsider the features of modesty to be explained and see how an 
attention-based account can explain them. 


1. The Existence of False Modesty 


Since attention is not merely acting in a certain way but an internal fea- 
ture of our mental lives, the account allows for false modesty. Consider 
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the difference between paying attention to a story your friend is telling 
you and acting as if you are paying attention. To be modest, David cannot 
simply act as if he is paying attention to the role fortune played in his 
success, he must really pay attention to it. 

The same is true of inattention. There is a difference between 
ignoring someone at a party and acting as if you are ignoring them. 
You might be acting as if you are ignoring a former friend by not looking 
in his or her direction and not reacting to things he or she says, but 
internally your attention may be totally focused on the friend you are 
pretending to ignore. The same is true of modesty; those who only pretend 
to ignore certain good qualities are guilty of false modesty. 

Consider a particular case of false modesty, a way of downplaying 
something outwardly but not inwardly: the notion of sprezzatura (“non- 
chalance”) from Castiglione’s The Book of the Courtier. Castiglione (2003, 
1.26) describes it this way: 


to practice in everything a certain sprezzatura that shall conceal design and 
show that what is done and said is done without effort and almost without 
thought. From this I believe grace is in large measure derived, because 
everyone knows the difficulty of those things that are rare and done well, 
and therefore facility in them excites the highest admiration. 


Those who practice sprezzatura will act as if they have paid no 
attention to their good quality in order to show off. When someone 
tells them that they made a good shot, they reply, “What shot? Oh that? 
I wasn’t even trying.” But internally, they do notice and do pay attention to 
their good quality and their own efforts in bringing it about. After all, as 
Castiglione points out, there are designs for them to conceal. To ignore 
achievements in your own mind is to be modest; to act as if you are ig- 
noring them is often done to gain admiration and is false modesty. 

This is not to say that false modesty is always bad. It can often have 
good consequences by allowing people to get along better; if an immod- 
est engineer at least acts modestly, it can result in a more pleasant and 
productive workplace for everyone on the design team. False modesty can 
also be the result of genuinely good motives, such as the desire to spare 
another person’s feelings. Even making the effort to act as if one is modest 
can be a manifestation of concern for others and their feelings. It can also 
play a role in moral development—an important way to acquire many 
valuable traits is to first act as if you have the trait. Acting as if you are brave 
can, over time, succeed in actually making you brave. Acting as if you are 
ignoring your former friend, by avoiding places where you would meet 
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and shying away from conversations about him or her, can help you come 
to actually think of him or her less often. In the same way, acting as if you 
are not attending to your own good qualities, for example by avoiding the 
topic in conversation or steering clear of known flatterers, might also help 
you to actually pay less attention to them. This does not mean that false 
modesty is just as good as modesty, but it can still be beneficial. Like most 
knock-offs, it can be good but is no substitute for the original.'* 


2. Self-Attribution Strangeness 


Recall that some philosophers claim that uttering the sentence “I am 
modest” is self-defeating (see Sorensen 1988, 120-21; and Driver 2001, 
17-18). However, this is not true in all contexts.!° Consider Steven, who 
actually is quite modest. One day when out with friends, Steven’s modest 
nature becomes the topic of conversation. Naturally, Steven is not inter- 
ested in discussing the issue and denies that he has any outstanding 
virtue. But the more he denies it, the longer and more adamant his 
friends become that he really is one of the most modest people they 
know. They cite incident after incident to illustrate his modesty. Finally 
Steven reluctantly admits, “All right, all right—I’m modest. Can we 
please talk about something else?” In this context, Steven’s utterance of 
“‘T’m modest” does not seem to detract from his modesty. In fact, it is an 
expression of his modesty. 

An attention-based account can explain Driver’s and Sorensen’s 
intuition about the strangeness of self-attributing modesty in general and 
how Steven’s utterance does not undermine his modesty. In most con- 
texts, saying “I am modest” involves directing attention toward a good 
quality, modesty itself. However, when Steven says it, he is directing atten- 
tion away from his good quality; he reluctantly admits it so everyone can 
move on to the next topic of conversation. Insofar as modesty is a good 
quality, modesty entails metamodesty. If Sean and Frank dwell on their 
own inattention to their good qualities, they are not being modest be- 
cause they are dwelling on one of their good qualities—their modesty. 
It is also not clear that one can attend to one’s inattention to an object 
without also attending to the object. Thinking about how you never 
think about ice cream is thinking about ice cream. Similarly, dwelling 


14. I thank Nomy Arpaly for helpful discussion of these issues. 
15. Ty Raterman (2006, 232) makes a similar point, his example is of uttering the 
sentence in the context of a quiet conversation with a good friend. 
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on how you never dwell on how great you are 7s dwelling on how great you 
are. An attention-based account explains why in general self-attributions 
of modesty are self-undermining; they often draw attention to a good 
quality, namely, one’s own modesty. But it also explains how in some 
contexts, like Steven’s, uttering the phrase “I am modest” not only fails 
to be self-undermining but can even be an expression of modesty. 

Things get more complex for those, like David, who are modest by 
attending to the role external factors play in creating and sustaining his 
good qualities. David might pay attention to how much he attends to 
external factors when considering his good qualities. But if he is modest, 
he will also consider the role of external factors in directing his attention 
in this way. It does not seem to spoil his modesty if David also reflects, “I 
guess I am pretty modest, but it’s all thanks to how my parents raised me 
and how many supportive friends I have that I am able to be so.” Here 
David manages to be modest about his own modesty by focusing on the 
role of situational factors in bringing it about. 


3. Modesty as a Moral Virtue 


Part of what is interesting about modesty is that its status as a virtue is 
contested. The goodness of modesty is not as obvious as the goodness of 
such virtues as courage or generosity. What is so bad about immodesty? 
What is so good about being modest? It is important to distinguish what is 
bad about being immodest from what is bad about behaving immodestly. 
Behaving immodestly is a social vice—those who constantly direct the 
focus to their own good qualities are unpleasant for others to be around 
(“But enough about me, what do you think about me?”). In this sense, 
those behaving immodestly are like children desperate for attention, 
whose constant tooting of their own horns bothers everyone else. 
However, as the existence of false modesty shows, one can be im- 
modest without behaving immodestly. What, then, is so bad about dwell- 
ing on your own good qualities, their importance, or your own role in 
bringing them about? Like immodest behavior, one thing that is bad 
about this kind of habit of attention is that it has bad effects. Aside 
from a nonaccidental connection to immodest behavior, an immodest 
person wears a kind of mental blinders, which push aside many things of 
value. Itis a feature of conscious attention that in attending to something 
one ignores another: while you are attending to this sentence, you are not 
attending to the weather outside your window or what time it is. Immod- 
est people, by overattending to their own goodness, do so at the expense 
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of attending to good qualities in others, which can stand in the way of 
meaningful relationships. By constantly focusing on their own good qual- 
ities, immodest people experience the world through a self-centered 
lens, which is a bad way to experience life. Attending to the good qualities 
of others allows for the valuable and positive experience of sympathetic 
joy at the successes of others. It also allows one to recognize capable 
teachers and opportunities to learn from others (recall that dwelling 
constantly on her own goodness is likely to be bad for Yuki’s self- 
improvement project). 

Even if immodest patterns of attention do have these bad effects, 
that is not sufficient to make immodesty a moral vice. One can judge that 
being illiterate, depressed, or scatterbrained are bad ways to experience 
life in that they limit a person’s relationship to things of value without 
taking such states to be moral vices. Someone who is illiterate is cut off 
from a good deal of value, but being illiterate does not make someone 
morally worse. A better suggestion is that modesty is a moral virtue when 
the associated pattern of attention is a manifestation of morally good 
desires or values. Similarly, immodesty is a moral vice when it manifests 
morally bad values or desires, or at least a lack of morally good ones. 
Recall that the patterns of attention described count as modest only 
when they signal something about the person’s values or desires. It 
might be, as for Sean and Frank, a lack of certain bad desires such as 
the desire to make others look bad or the desire to narcissistically gaze at 
oneself. Or it might be, as for David, the presence of good desires such asa 
concern for others or the desire to be less self-involved. 

Immodesty, then, is a way of being self-centered that is a cousin to 
vices like thoughtlessness and self-centeredness. As the thoughtless per- 
son does not attend to the needs of others, the immodest person does not 
attend to the goodness found in others. As the self-centered dwell on the 
satisfaction of their own desires and projects, the immodest dwell on their 
own goodness and importance. What is morally bad about immodesty is 
the same as what is bad about other egocentric vices—they all manifest a 
will that is indifferent to others in particular ways. A central issue of 
morality is managing self-concern and other-concern.!® Being thought- 
less, self-centered, or immodestare all ways of being concerned too much 
with oneself and too little with others. In the case of immodesty, dwelling 
on one’s own goodness or importance manifests an egocentric will, one 


16. Bernard Williams (1981, 47), for example, calls this issue “fundamental to any 


morality or indeed sane life at all.” 
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that cares too little about the goodness of others and the role that others 
play in one’s own success. 

It is important to note that, like many virtues, modesty is not of 
equal importance to everyone. Philippa Foot (1979, 8-14) suggests that 
virtues counter common temptations to vice; courage is a virtue because 
there is a human tendency to run from danger. When we talk of virtues in 
general, we make assumptions about human psychology in general. Mod- 
esty is a virtue because, in general, people have a tendency to dwell on 
their own successes and to overlook the role of external conditions in 
bringing them about. For most of us, it is easy to notice our own name 
when provided a list of grant recipients or for our gaze to linger on our 
own face when shown a group photo. However, this tendency is far from 
universal. There are people who find it difficult to notice their own good 
qualities, and these people may need to devote more of their attention to 
their own good qualities. Aristotle rightly points out that the process of 
acquiring virtue must be sensitive to the differing natural tendencies of 
each individual (Nicomachean Ethics 1109b1—8). Someone who has a ten- 
dency to dwell on his or her failures and bad qualities might do well to 
attend to his or her good qualities more than someone who finds it all too 
easy to dwell on his or her own success. If Kermit the Frog is miserable 
because he has a hard time noticing the good qualities he has, it is good 
for him to sing a song every day that draws his attention to the good things 
about being green. The virtues need not be a one-size-fits-all affair, and 
modesty is no exception. But given general human tendencies, modesty is 
still a virtue for most of us. 

Rather than focus on the accuracy or ignorance of self-evaluations, 
as has been the trend in accounts of modesty, a deeper understanding of 
modesty can come from an attention-based theory. It allows us to account 
for not only the existence of false modesty and the strangeness of self- 
attribution, but it also allows a better framework for explaining why we 
take modesty to be a moral virtue at all. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paula Gottlieb, The Virtue of Aristotle’s Ethics. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2009. xix +241 pp. 


Paula Gottlieb’s The Virtue of Aristotle’s Ethics is a wide-ranging and valuable book. 
It focuses on Aristotle’s conception of ethical virtue. But it also offers detailed 
discussions of Aristotle’s views about such topics as ethical reasoning, friend- 
ship, and the kind of political community best suited to the cultivation and 
exercise of ethical virtue. Throughout the discussion, Gottlieb is concerned 
not only to explain and defend Aristotle’s commitments but also to distinguish 
them sharply from Utilitarian and Kantian views. 

The book includes much that is illuminating and insightful. Gottlieb’s 
thorough and sympathetic discussion of Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Mean, 
offered in chapter 1, makes a persuasive case for thinking that the relativity 
“to us” that is built into the doctrine is best understood as involving the idea 
that the proper intermediacy in emotion and action may differ from one agent 
to another, depending, for instance, on differences in abilities and talents. If 
Smith is an excellent swimmer and Jones is not, it may be courageous for Smith 
to dive in to save a comrade in a sea battle, whereas it would be rash for Jones to 
do so (30). Gottlieb’s discussion of Aristotle’s nameless virtues in chapters 2 and 
4 makes, and duly emphasizes, the correct and important point that Aristotle’s 
ethical theory does not limit itself to articulating the conventional morality of 
his time, given that it equips him to discover ethical virtues that lack ordinary 
language names, such as the virtue concerning small honors described in Nico- 
machean Ethics 4.4. 

One topic about which Gottlieb has particularly striking things to say is 
the relationship between ethical virtue and practical wisdom in Aristotle’s the- 
ory. The topic is central both to Aristotle’s conception of ethical virtue itself and 
to his famous claim that being ethically virtuous entails being practically wise, 
and vice versa. 

Gottlieb’s explication of that claim relies crucially on a new interpre- 
tation, offered in chapter 5, of Aristotle’s distinction between conceiving of ethi- 
cal virtue as a certain kind of state that is in accord with reason and conceiving of it 
as a state that is with reason (NE 6.13, 1144b26-30). According to a traditional 
interpretation that goes back to the ancient commentators, the distinction 
comes to this: to conceive of virtue as a state that is in accord with reason is to 
conceive of it as being in conformity with the dictates of correct reason, regard- 
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less of whether or not the individual in question grasps or understands those 
dictates; by contrast, to conceive of virtue as a state that is with reason is to hold 
that it must be accompanied by correct reason, so that the individual is in a 
position to see and understand for himself or herself what correct reason 
demands in the kinds of circumstances to which the virtue in question pertains. 

On Gottlieb’s novel interpretation, in describing virtue as a state with 
reason, Aristotle is insisting that ethical virtue requires the full integration of the 
person’s emotions and desires with the correct state of practical reason (105). 
When that integration is complete, the person’s dispositions to feel emotions, 
which in themselves are nonintellectual, have been transformed so as to “em- 
body” (106) his or her correct intellectual disposition, which is practical wisdom. 
The emotions embody practical wisdom when the person’s correct thoughts 
about what is good and bad for people have come pervasively to inform the 
impressions, physiological reactions, and desires in which his or her emotions 
consist (104—5). In this way, ethical virtue requires the correct intellectual dis- 
position that is practical wisdom. Practical wisdom, in turn, requires all of the 
ethical virtues since it can ensure good conduct in all of the domains of human 
action only if all of the person’s dispositions to feel emotions have been fully 
integrated with the correct thoughts about what is good and bad for people. 

This is an ingenious interpretation of what Aristotle has in mind in 
describing the ethical virtues as states with reason. Once accepted, it does enable 
us to make sense of Aristotle’s seemingly problematic claims that ethical virtue 
entails practical wisdom and vice versa and that having any one of the ethical 
virtues requires having all of them. 

However, there are reasons for thinking that Gottlieb overstates the in- 
tegration of reason and emotion in the virtuous person, as conceived of by 
Aristotle. On Gottlieb’s interpretation, all of the emotions of virtuous people, 
including their appetitive desires to eat when hungry and to drink when thirsty, 
are fully under the control of their thoughts about what is good and bad for 
people. Even their impressions of things as good or bad, pleasant or painful, are 
caused by their practically wise evaluative thoughts (105)! If so, an Aristotelian 
virtuous person would never have even the mildest desire to do something thatit 
would be unwise to do in the circumstances. Their decision to abstain from 
eating and drinking in the morning prior to some medical procedure would 
guarantee that they would not even have the impression that having breakfast or 
at least a drink of water now would be pleasant. 

Not only does this saddle Aristotle with an implausibly demanding con- 
ception of the psychological life of virtuous people, but it also seems to be 
contradicted by Aristotle’s own observation, included in his account of the 
virtue of temperance, that “everyone who lacks nourishment, dry or liquid, 
has an appetite for it” (NE 3.11, 1118b10—-11). So it would seem that on Aris- 
totle’s psychological theory, appetites, even those of virtuous people, have at 
least some independence from the person’s evaluative thoughts, and so can be 
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recalcitrant to reason to some extent. The same goes for impressions of things 
as good or bad, pleasant or painful, and for physiological reactions tied up 
with them. 

In chapter 8, Gottlieb revisits the topic of the relationship between prac- 
tical wisdom and ethical virtue. She argues that Aristotle conceives of his so- 
called practical syllogism as a form of practical thought that is tied specifically 
and exclusively to ethically virtuous people. The actions of practically wise 
people are motivated by the kinds of considerations that feature in practical 
syllogisms (169), and only ethically virtuous people, Gottlieb argues, are in fact 
motivated by those kinds of considerations (171). If so, practical wisdom 
requires ethical virtue. 

Here is Gottlieb’s example of a “correct ethical practical syllogism” 
(165): 


Universal Premise: Temperate human beings should avoid sweets (on the 
appropriate occasions, in the right way, and so forth). 


Final Minor Premise: I’m a temperate human being, and this is a sweet 
(and this is the right occasion to avoid a sweet, and so forth). 


Conclusion: I should avoid this now. 


It is central to Gottlieb’s interpretation of the practical syllogism that a virtue 
term features in both premises of the syllogism. The virtue term—for instance, 
“temperate human beings” —plays the role of the explanatory middle term, as 
follows: 


(1) An obligation to avoid this now belongs to temperate human 
beings. 
(2) Temperate human being belongs to me. 


Therefore, an obligation to avoid this now belongs to me. 


In English: I should avoid this now because temperate human beings 
should avoid this now, and I am a temperate human being. However, Aristotle is 
clear that the role of the middle term can also be played by a fact not about the 
agent but about the object in question: in NE 7.3 Aristotle offers the example of 
someone who thinks that he or she should taste anything sweet, that this par- 
ticular thing is sweet, and then of necessity tastes this, provided that he or she is 
able to and is not prevented (1147a29-31). In this case it is the term “sweet” that 
plays the role of the middle term. 

Moreover, Aristotle, in offering examples of practical syllogisms, shows 
no sign of requiring that virtue terms feature in the premises of practical syllo- 
gisms in the way that Gottlieb thinks he does. It is true, of course, that he does 
allow facts about the agent to feature in the premises of practical syllogisms. For 
example, in NE 7.3 we get the example of someone thinking that dry food is 
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beneficial for every human being, and that he himself or she herself is a human 
being, and so on (1147a5-7). And in De Anima 3.11 Aristotle offers the example 
of a premise that such-and-such a person should do X, and another premise that 
this thing is X, and that Iam such-and-such a person (434a17-19). But there is 
no reference to virtue in any of the examples we get of practical syllogisms. This 
of course is not to say that there could not be in some cases of practical thoughta 
reference to an ethical virtue along the lines that Gottlieb has in mind. But the 
relevant fact about the agent might also be that he or she is, say, the designated 
driver tonight, so that he or she should abstain from alcohol, or that he is a 
married man, or whatever. 

One consideration in favor of this proposal is that Aristotle plainly thinks 
that the practical thought of the akratic person can usefully be laid out in the 
form of a practical syllogism: in the famous analysis from NE 7.3, there is the 
thought that he or she should abstain from having food in the circumstances, 
and so should stay away from this, since it is food. It would be odd if the akratic, in 
order to be motivated to stay away from the food by which he or she is tempted, 
would have to think, falsely, that he or she is a temperate person. And it would be 
even odder if Aristotle thought that the akratic person’s practical thought can- 
not be represented by a practical syllogism at all. 

This review has inevitably been selective, and it has focused on parts of 
Gottlieb’s book that seem to me less than fully persuasive. Nonetheless, I rec- 
ommend The Virtue of Aristotle’s Ethics to anyone seriously interested in Aristotle’s 
ethical theory. Given how closely and clearheadedly the book engages with Aris- 
totle’s writings and with the philosophical issues they grapple with, its readers 
are likely to learn a good deal about Aristotle’s ethics. 


Hendrik Lorenz 
Princeton University 
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Paul Hoffman, Essays on Descartes. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2009. ix +282 pp. 


Essays on Descartes contains the collected papers on Descartes by Paul Hoffman, 
who died in 2010 at the early age of fifty-seven, a huge loss to the discipline. We 
are extremely fortunate to have his papers on Descartes as a volume. 

The book contains two papers not previously published: “Descartes and 
Aquinas on Per Se Subsistence and the Union of Soul and Body” and “Passion 
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and Motion in the New Mechanics.” The volume is divided into four parts. The 
first part starts with his “The Unity of Descartes’s Man” (1986), which has be- 
come a classic. In this paper Hoffman addresses the vexed question of the union 
of mind and body in Descartes and argues that Descartes understood this union 
in Aristotelian terms: the soul is the (substantial) form of the body. The other 
five essays in this part mainly aim to respond to objections to this interpretation 
and further explain the view. Among these, “Descartes’s Theory of Distinction” 
goes much beyond this purpose and stands out as an extremely useful and 
important paper. It offers very interesting discussion of Descartes’s neglected 
distinction of reason and the notion of separability involved in the real distinc- 
tion. Descartes phrased his mind-body dualism in scholastic terms, as the claim 
that mind and body are really distinct. Real distinction and separability are con- 
nected notions, and so this is an important notion for understanding his dualism. 

The second part contains three essays on causation. Hoffman argues 
that for Descartes passion and action are identical, as it was in the Aristotelian 
tradition, and that this point has important implications for his dualism and his 
physics. Turning to another aspect of mind-body union, Hoffman argues that 
the passions of the soul are modes that straddle mind and body rather than 
belonging to just the soul. The third part of the book contains two very nuanced 
papers on difficult issues in Descartes’s theory of representation. The fourth 
part, on moral psychology, analyzes Descartes’s theory of the passions of the soul 
and his conception of free will. 

Hoffman’s work on Descartes was first-rate and groundbreaking in sev- 
eral respects. He frequently related Descartes’s thought to Aristotle, Aquinas, 
and occasionally to other scholastic Aristotelians, and he started doing so when 
that was extremely rare in the English-speaking world. His ideas were highly 
original, and he often wrote on neglected topics. His work on the union of body 
and mind was an early instance of a new direction in the English-speaking world 
on that topic, and he started writing about the passions of the soul when virtually 
no one else did. Hoffman defended his positions with vigor and imagination 
and thoroughly considered actual and potential objections to his positions. He 
relied on very close analysis of texts, and his interpretations, although not always 
intuitive, displayed considerable ingenuity. 

His “The Unity of Descartes’s Man” is justly a much-admired piece. Hoff- 
man rightly rejects the view, dominantat the time in the English-speaking world, 
that for Descartes the mind-body union merely consists in the interaction of 
mind and body. As he notes, Descartes writes that the union explains interaction, 
but what interests Hoffman is a further question: given his dualism, did Des- 
cartes think mind and body together constitute a genuine individual? He argues 
for an affirmative answer; the human mind is the substantial form of the body, 
and together they constitute a substance. This idea may seem to be incompatible 
with Descartes’s dualism, his view that mind and body are different substances, 
each with its own nature, thought and extension. But Hoffman points out a 
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number of texts with hylomorphic language and argues that hylomorphism did 
have genuine, substantive content in Descartes’s thought. Particularly interest- 
ing is his argument that Descartes’s mind-body composite is not all that different 
from comparable hylomorphic composites in the thought of Scotus and Ock- 
ham, as opposed to Aquinas. 

The interest of Hoffman’s approach goes beyond the specific issue at 
stake. When scholars relate Descartes’s thought to his Aristotelian scholastic 
background they often focus on Aquinas. This can be quite fruitful, but what 
Hoffman’s argument shows is that expanding our investigation to other scho- 
lastics can significantly alter the picture. Although in his other papers Hoffman 
tended to limit himself to Aquinas, Hoffman took this broader view again in a 
very helpful discussion of Francisco Suarez in “Descartes’s Theory of Distinc- 
tion.” Furthermore, Hoffman was right about mind-body union in an important 
way: he succeeded in establishing that Descartes’s dualism was not as far re- 
moved from certain forms of hylomorphism as one might expect. Briefly, if 
Descartes held that the human being is a hylomorphic substance, his con- 
ception of this substance bears interesting similarity to the view of Scotus and 
Ockham since they all thought that such a substance consists of actual entities 
that can exist without one another. Furthermore, Hoffman was right in thinking 
that for Descartes there is some genuine union between mind and body and that 
he held that the human composite constitutes an ens per se, a real unity as 
opposed to an aggregate. These are significant accomplishments. But the pro- 
blems for interpreting the union as hylomorphic are significant and, in my 
view, decisive. 

Part of the problem is philosophical. In spite of Hoffman’s skillful 
development of some genuine content for Cartesian hylomorphism, I think 
that Descartes’s conceptions of mind and body do not allow for a substantive 
form of hylomorphism. Even so, one might think that Descartes himself 
thought otherwise. But there are also serious textual problems. About the 
hylomorphic passages in Descartes, Hoffman claims: “To refute the hylomor- 
phic interpretation, one has to make the case that he was being disingenuous 
in all these passages” (80). I am not sure this is necessary; a close analysis of the 
passages often reveals more interesting results. It is important to note that 
when Descartes explicitly calls the human mind a substantial form, he does 
not connect this claim to the union of mind and body. Instead, in a letter to 
Regius, he connects this claim to the immortality of the mind. This is surprising 
from an Aristotelian perspective, where immortality seems to strain against 
hylomorphism, but it is not surprising from the perspective of a seventeenth- 
century philosopher. The Lateran Council of 1513 had demanded the view that 
the human rational soul is the substantial form of the body. It did so not in view 
of defending the unity of the human being but in view of maintaining the 
immortality of individual human souls. The council was responding to the 
Averroist view that there is one single human intellect for the entire species, 
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and it does not belong to a soul that is the form of a human body. This view 
threatened the philosophical underpinnings of immortality because these 
were grounded in considerations about the human intellect, which, it was 
argued, required an immaterial, separable soul. If there is only one such intel- 
lect, however, there is no individual immortality. 

Furthermore, it seems significant that Descartes never called the human 
composite a substance. He does call it an wnum per se, but within scholasticism 
something could be an unum per se without being a substance. He sometimes 
uses very vague phrases: some one thing (wnum quid), or a composite subject 
(subjectum). Hoffman thinks that the strategy of denying that this latter ex- 
pression fails to amount to the claim of substancehood is not credible because 
it is uncharitable to see Descartes as “introducing a new kind of subject of attri- 
butes ... that is something other than a substance without telling us what it is” 
(81). ButI think that Descartes struggled with the mind-body union and that this 
explains the indeterminacy of some of his remarks. The fact that he saw difficul- 
ties is to his credit philosophically: it is hard to explain howa Cartesian mind and 
body are united so as to constitute a genuine individual. That Descartes himself 
felt befuddled by the union is suggested, when he wrote to Princess Elisabeth 
that the union that is supposed to explain interaction is a primitive notion and 
that it can’t be grasped by the intellect, but it can be sensed. These comments 
suggest Descartes thought the union cannot be explained. 

Be that as it may, Hoffman’s probing examination of these and other 
issues in this volume has enriched our understanding of Descartes enormously. 
The book is a must for anyone serious about grappling with the issues in Des- 
cartes it addresses. 


Marleen Rozemond 
University of Toronto 
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Steven Nadler, Occasionalism: Causation Among the Cartesians. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2011. xi +215 pp. 


Steven Nadler’s Occasionalism: Causation Among the Cartesians gathers together 
ten of his previously published essays, as well as two postscripts and a helpful 
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preface. The essays are all of very high quality, combine historical detail with 
philosophical argument, and are written in Nadler’s characteristically elegant 
style. They will be required reading for those concerned specifically with occa- 
sionalism and the history of causation and should serve as a useful resource to 
anyone interested in philosophical analyses of what Hume famously called the 
“cement of the universe.” Since each main chapter is, in effect, an independent 
essay, experts may encounter some redundancies that they will want to pass over 
quickly. For beginners, however, points of overlap may help to highlight many of 
the most important issues raised by the collection as a whole. 

The most general aim of the book is to bring out the often- 
underappreciated richness and complexity of early modern occasionalism, es- 
pecially as it was adopted by seventeenth-century Cartesians (4). Occasionalism 
in its purest form maintains that God alone is causally active. The motion of one 
billiard ball does not cause another billiard ball to move but rather serves as the 
occasion for God’s direct causal intervention. Likewise for my willing to wave 
goodbye and my hand’s subsequent movement, and even for my willing to 
imagine a sunset and the imagining that ensues. Although unrestricted occa- 
sionalism was most famously defended by Nicholas Malebranche in the seven- 
teenth century, Nadler nicely shows that occasionalism was also developed by 
earlier thinkers, and in more restricted forms. Thus, for example, Nadler docu- 
ments support for occasionalism among tenth-century Arabic philosophers and 
theologians, and credits al-Ghazali with anticipating, in the eleventh century, 
several lines of thought more commonly associated with the early modern era 
(84-87, 172-82). Nadler also persuasively argues that, among the Cartesians, 
Louis de la Forge’s occasionalism was limited to body-body relations, while 
Johannes Clauberg’s was restricted to mind-body relations (106, 121). 

The first chapter of the collection takes aim at the textbook view that 
occasionalism arose in the seventeenth century as an ad hoc response to the 
problem of mind-body interaction. Cartesian dualism claims that mind and 
body have radically different natures: the former is unextended thinking, the 
latter nothing but extension. As Princess Elisabeth observed, however, it is not 
clear how two such radically different kinds of substance might causally interact 
(10). The textbook story maintains that Cartesians invoked God’s direct causal 
activity precisely in order to overcome the causal gap engendered by their dual- 
ism. By systematically examining their arguments, however, Nadler makes a 
convincing case that Cartesians were not generally led to embrace occasionalism 
because of concerns rooted specifically in the heterogeneity of mind and body. 
With the important exception of Antoine Arnauld, discussed in chapter 5, the 
figures treated by Nadler are occasionalists and dualists, but they are not occa- 
sionalists because they are dualists. 

The second chapter adds further nuance to our understanding of early 
modern occasionalism by drawing a distinction between occasional causation 
and occasionalism. Occasional causation occurs, according to Nadler, when one 
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entity or event “induces or incites” some other entity or event to bring about an 
effect through genuine, transeunt causation. Occasionalism adds the further 
condition that the only genuine, transeunt cause is God. Drawing on this dis- 
tinction, Nadler offers a novel interpretation of Descartes’s views on causation. 
He suggests that, for Descartes, in the crucial case of body-mind interaction, 
changes in my body may act as occasional causes of changes in my mind insofar 
as they serve not as transeunt causes but merely as occasional causes for my mind 
to immanently bring forth its own mental states (38-44). On Nadler’s reading, 
Descartes thus turns out to be a proponent of occasional causation but not of 
occasionalism. Somewhat surprisingly, he also turns out to be much closer to 
Leibniz than to Malebranche in his views on body-mind causation. 

The third chapter introduces yet another subtlety by drawing a further 
distinction between two ways of understanding how God’s volitions relate to his 
causal efficacy. Malebranche maintains that God acts by general volitions. But 
how are we to understand this claim? On what might be called “the general- 
content interpretation,” defended, for example, by Nicholas Jolley, God acts 
through volitions with general contents that, when paired with particular con- 
ditions, bring about particular effects (66). On this view, if divine volitions are 
identified with the laws of nature, the laws themselves may be said to be causally 
efficacious. On what might be called “the particular-content interpretation,” 
defended by Nadler, God acts only through volitions with particular contents 
in accordance with general decrees he establishes for himself (59-65). On this 
view, if the laws of nature are identified with those general decrees, the laws of 
nature are reduced to mere promises or mnemonics; particular acts of the di- 
vine will alone are causally efficacious. 

This interesting distinction has already sparked a lively debate among 
Malebranche’s commentators (66-73). One might wonder, however, how con- 
cerned Malebranche should have been with the differences between these two 
interpretations. On both accounts, God is the sole efficient cause of every par- 
ticular effect, creatures lack genuine causal powers, and the dependence of 
creatures upon God is maximized. Furthermore, both accounts appear to be 
consistent with Malebranche’s theodicy. In brief, Malebranche’s general apolo- 
getic strategy is to explain instances of local imperfection by appealing to God’s 
overriding concern to act in regular, lawlike ways. Rain falls uselessly on the sea, 
monsters are born, and injustices are tolerated on pain of God’s having to depart 
from “the general laws of nature established at creation” (193). The general- 
content interpretation can explicate this strategy by proposing that God allows 
local imperfections in order not to contravene his general-content volitions. 
The particular-content interpretation, however, can also explicate Malebran- 
che’s strategy by suggesting that God allows local imperfections so that his par- 
ticular volitions do not contradict the general policies he has set for himself. 
Given that both accounts seem to give him everything he wants, it remains 
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unclear why it should be important to Malebranche to prefer one of these ways 
of fleshing out his remarks on general volitions over the other. 

The depths of occasionalism are brought out further by Nadler’s careful 
attention to the arguments that have been offered on its behalf. Of the four 
main lines of thought helpfully canvassed in the first chapter, one in particular 
plays a perhaps surprisingly prominent role in subsequent chapters. What might 
be called the “knowledge argument” suggests that for a cause to bring about an 
effect, it must have detailed knowledge of how exactly that effect is to be brought 
about. Arnauld, Geulincx, and Malebranche argue that, for example, even if we 
had the power to raise our hands, we couldn’t since we lack sufficient knowledge 
of the “spirits, nerves, and muscles” requisite for the movement of our limbs 
(15-16). The argument seems weak—why should we suppose that (say) a bullet 
has to know anything in order to pierce its target? Nadler valiantly tries to lend 
support to this line of thought, plausibly suggesting that volitional agency is 
being taken as the paradigm of causality (82). But questions remain. Even if 
volitional agency is taken as paradigmatic, why shouldn’t we suppose, as Aristo- 
telians commonly did, that rocks and fire act in a fashion analogous to rational 
agents insofar as they act for the sake of ends, but differently insofar as they are 
not conscious or aware of those ends. Or, for that matter, why shouldn’t we take 
the example of our moving our hands without any intimate knowledge of our 
spirits, nerves, and muscles as evidence that even volitional agency does not 
require detailed knowledge of how effects are brought about? One suspects 
that Nadler is on to something deep and important in his attempt to make 
the knowledge argument seem more plausible; there is more work to be done 
here, however, and the knowledge argument seems especially ripe for further 
investigation. 

There is much else in Nadler’s rich book worthy of extended discussion. 
None of it, of course, is likely to make occasionalism seem like an attractive 
option for contemporary readers. In fleshing out the motivations, distinctions, 
and arguments crucial to understanding the rise of occasionalism among the 
early modern Cartesians, however, Nadler fully succeeds in his central ambition 
of showing occasionalism to be a much more complicated and interesting view 
than is often imagined. 


Colin Chamberlain and Jeffrey K. McDonough 
Harvard University 
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Gillian Brock, Global Justice: A Cosmopolitan Account. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009. xvi +366 pp. 


The global injustices that blight the lives of billions of humans are numerous 
and tangled. They cry out for remedy but have resisted the efforts of many well- 
meaning and intelligent persons to eliminate them. But Gillian Brock is an 
optimist. She thinks not only that a justifiable theory of global justice can be 
formulated but that the principles of the theory can be realized “in the near 
future —for instance, in the next few decades” (40). Even if Brock is not wholly 
convincing, her book is well worth reading. She presents a thoroughly reason- 
able conception of what global justice demands, and, without downplaying the 
distance between those demands and the current reality, she offers a series of 
sensible policies that might substantially narrow the gap. 

As with other forms of cosmopolitanism, Brock’s account rests on two 
moral premises: all humans possess “equal moral worth ... no matter where they 
happen to be situated on the planet,” and “there are some obligations that are 
binding on all of us” (16). Additionally, Brock utilizes a “Rawlsian-style thought 
experiment” to determine “what would be a fair framework for interactions and 
relations among the world’s inhabitants” (48—49). However, her version of the 
global original position and the framework that results from it differs from 
Rawls’s own noncosmopolitan conception of international justice: her parties 
to the original position represent individual persons rather than Rawlsian 
peoples, and her framework is shaped by more demanding egalitarian prin- 
ciples for sharing the benefits and burdens of life on the planet. At the same 
time, her framework is less egalitarian than that of cosmopolitans who argue for 
a global difference principle, which would require that any global economic 
inequalities work to the maximum benefit of the least-advantaged humans. 

In light of the drastic inequalities of wealth and well-being currently 
existing, a global difference principle would seem to demand the revolutionary 
restructuring of the world order. Yet, any such demand plays into the hands of 
the “feasibility skeptics,” who argue that “realizing a valid form of cosmopoli- 
tanism in the world is so wildly unrealistic that, at best, such models exist only as 
theorists’ wishes about how the world might be” (4). But Brock aims to refute 
such skeptics by arguing that the soundest form of cosmopolitan justice does not 
endorse a global difference principle but rather a “needs-based minimum floor 
principle” (45), which “requires that all are adequately positioned to enjoy pros- 
pects for a decent life, understood in terms of what is necessary for us to meet 
our basic needs” (326). In addition, cosmopolitan justice requires that all 
humans have “certain guarantees about basic freedom, fair terms of co- 
operation in collective endeavours, and the social and political arrangements 
that can ensure and underwrite these important goods” (326). 
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Some cosmopolitans think that a world-state is needed to realize global 
Justice, but Brock is not among them. She favors the preservation of separate 
states but with the redistribution of some of their traditional powers to transna- 
tional institutions that could more effectively deal with such global problems as 
climate change, public health threats, terrorism, and the existence of states that 
egregiously violate their responsibility to promote and protect the well-being of 
their own citizens. Such “global governance” institutions (84) could also play a 
key role in the creation and administration of a tax-financed “global justice 
fund” (136) aimed at enabling every human to have the opportunity to lead a 
decent life. 

In Brock’s view, measurable and substantial progress toward meeting the 
demands of global justice can be made via policies that do not involve any 
revolutionary restructuring of the existing world order. Properly targeted 
reforms can do the job. For example, she highlights the fact that states currently 
lose vast revenues due to tax havens, corporate accounting schemes, and the 
lack of transparency in financial transactions. She advocates reforms directed at 
these problems, with the aim of freeing up revenues that could be used to meet 
basic needs. Brock also supports new international taxes, such as the Tobin tax 
on currency transfers and taxes on bulk e-mailings, that would finance the glob- 
al justice fund. 

Brock gives mixed reviews to familiar neoliberal policies for addressing 
grinding global poverty. Trade liberalization in developing countries can help 
reduce poverty, but crucial for its success are “its pace [and] sequencing” as well 
the implementation of domestic policies counteracting the harmful effects of 
liberalization on the local population (237). Liberalized immigration policies in 
developed lands can produce “at best ... only small improvements” because of 
their tendency to leave worse off the states that the immigrants leave behind; for 
example, health-care systems of developing countries are imperiled due to the 
recruitment of their health professionals by developed countries. 

In the final chapters, Brock returns to more theoretical issues, arguing 
against the liberal nationalist view, which combines a commitment to the equal 
basic rights of all humans with the nationalist claim that obligations to cona- 
tionals are more extensive than, and take priority over, obligations to nonna- 
tionals. She contends that liberal nationalists have not yet shown how their view 
is compatible with the crucial idea that “what we may permissibly do for co- 
nationals must operate within the bounds of respecting our international 
duties” (262-63). Brock argues that her cosmopolitanism leaves adequate 
space for partiality toward conationals: any nation that “plays its part in contrib- 
uting appropriately to...a globally just world... can defensibly spend ad- 
ditional resources on its members” (294). 

Among the more questionable elements of Brock’s theory is her version 
of the original position, which carries the crucial function of modeling the idea 
of global impartiality. Without a more precise specification of the motives of the 
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parties, it is difficult to see howshe validly derives such determinate results as her 
needs-based minimum floor principle. She seeks support for her results in so- 
cial-science experiments on the principles of income distribution that groups of 
college students agree to under a Rawlsian veil of ignorance. Only 1 percent of 
groups agreed to the difference principle, while 78 percent chose a principle 
that set a minimum income-floor. But the proponents of a global difference 
principle will rightly be unpersuaded that the normative validity of their 
principle can be undermined by such experimental results. 

Brock’s argument against liberal nationalists is also problematic, vitiated 
by a failure to distinguish two aspects of an obligation: demandingness and 
strictness. Demandingness is a matter of how much an obligation requires 
of the one who has the obligation, while strictness is a matter of what other 
obligations take priority over, and so override, the obligation. Contrary to 
Brock’s suggestion, liberal nationalists do not typically argue that all obliga- 
tions to conationals take priority over any obligations to nonnationals. Such 
nationalists assert, rather, that obligations to conationals are more demanding 
than those to nonnationals. Although there might be some genuine conflicts 
between liberal nationalism and Brock’s cosmopolitanism, it is not clear that 
she has pinpointed where those conflicts are. 

In developing her cosmopolitanism, Brock’s central aim is to offer a 
“realistic utopia” in Rawls’s sense, that is, “a normative account of what we can 
realistically hope for in justice at the global level, which takes people as they are 
now, is workable ... and is one that could be realized in the near future” (40). 
Brock’s discussions of specific policies make it clear that the world contains 
many persons, organizations, and social movements whose work, if successful, 
would contribute to the realization of her principles. On the other hand, she 
does not spell out how the dynamics of global capitalism and American military 
dominance make much room for her realistic utopia. Nonetheless, Brock has 
presented an appealing picture of global justice and one that even pessimists 
such as myself would be foolish to dismiss. 


Andrew Altman 
Georgia State University 
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Nicholas Wolterstorff, Justice: Rights and Wrongs. 
Princeton:Princeton University Press, 2008. vii +400 pp. 


This is an extraordinarily rich book on the nature of justice. Its purpose is to 
defend a view of distributive and commutative justice—what Wolterstorff calls 
“primary” justice—according to which justice is ultimately grounded in in- 
herent rights. Those who intend to read it—and I would encourage any philos- 
opher interested in justice to do so—should be aware of two things. 

First, the book’s scope is unusually wide. In addition to philosophy of the 
usual sort, there are forays into theology, biblical interpretation, medieval intel- 
lectual history, the history of late antiquity, and even a little sociology. These 
forays, Wolterstorff explains, are not the result of “devotion to interdisciplinary 
studies” (xiii). Rather, he says that, given his questions, he found them unavoid- 
able. However that may be, when reading this book, one should be prepared to 
venture places where philosophers rarely go. 

Second, although its topic is justice, Wolterstorff’s book has almost 
nothing to say about John Rawls. Some will find this irritating; others will find 
it refreshing. The reason for the silence regarding Rawls, Wolterstorff says, is 
straightforward. Although Rawls advocates an inherent natural rights theory—a 
theory that supposes that human beings have rights that are not conferred 
on them—Rawls himself does not develop an account of such rights. Develop- 
ing such an account is, however, Wolterstorff’s central project in this book. 
Justice, says Wolterstorff, is best understood in terms of inherent rights. 

Many believe that thinking of justice in terms of rights is deeply mistak- 
en. They hold that justice thus understood has in its DNA the residue of 
both Ockhamist nominalism and Enlightenment individualism. Wolterstorff 
dedicates the first part of his book to engaging this complaint, voiced by theo- 
rists such as Alasdair MacIntyre, Leo Strauss, and Michel Villey. The complaint, 
Wolterstorff contends, is confused. Moreover, the historical narrative that 
these theorists advocate is almost certainly false. Where, then, do the roots of 
our understanding of inherent rights lie? According to Wolterstorff, they lie 
in the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. To vindicate this claim, Wolterstorff 
dedicates three chapters to scriptural exegesis, noting how prominently the 
theme of justice figures in these texts. It is rare for philosophers to engage 
scriptural texts, let alone offer perceptive readings of them. To my mind, 
however, these three chapters contain some of the most interesting material 
in Wolterstorff’s book. 

But what about the ancient Greeks and Romans? Can their ethical 
frameworks supply an adequate understanding of rights? In the second part 
of his book, Wolterstorff offers a close reading of the Stoics, contending that the 
answer is no. For central to the ethical frameworks of late antiquity is a commit- 
ment to eudaimonism. Eudaimonism, however, incorporates an understanding 
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of well-being and practical deliberation that cannot serve as a framework for 
a theory of rights. 

Consider, first, the eudaimonist account of well-being. According to this 
account, the eudaimon life is the well-lived life. Arguably, though, there are 
goods to which we have rights that make no contribution to the well-lived life. 
For example, I have a right against you that you not bad-mouth me behind my 
back. Whether you bad-mouth me, however, may have no impact whatsoever on 
whether I live my life well. Ifall the goods to which we have rights are constitutive 
of well-being, then we need an understanding of well-being different from that 
championed by the eudaimonists. Consider, now, the eudaimonists’ under- 
standing of practical deliberation. This account has it that when deliberating, 
one’s decision must ultimately be determined by whether acting in a particular 
way would be conducive to one’s eudaimonia. Imagine that you are trying to 
determine whether to bad-mouth me behind my back. How that action affects 
your eudaimonia is (in the first instance, at least) irrelevant to the moral status of 
your action. What is relevant is whether you would wrong me by bad-mouthing 
me. If these points are correct, then we need to look elsewhere for a satisfactory 
framework for a theory of rights. 

It was Augustine, according to Wolterstorff, who first saw this last point. 
Given his reading of scripture, Augustine saw that we must appeal to the worth of 
individuals to ground rights. Wolterstorff offers an argument of his own for this 
position, developed in part 3 of the book. It runs as follows. Take a situation 
in which you are judging a piano competition between two agents A and B. 
A’s performance is better than B’s. If you award B the prize, however, you will 
increase the quality of his life dramatically and not adversely affect A’s. If you 
award A the prize, by contrast, you will only modestly increase his quality of life 
but will dramatically decrease that of B’s. What should you do? If ethical 
decisions are determined by the aggregate (or the degree of) value of various 
life-goods one could bring about by acting in some way, then you should award 
the prize to B. But you morally ought not to award the prize to B. You should 
award it to A. Why? The best explanation is that were you not to do so, then you 
would be treating A with underrespect, failing to honor him for his accomplish- 
ment. The case generalizes. Rights and their correlative obligations are ground- 
ed in the value not of life-goods but of individuals. 

In Wolterstorff’s view, every claim-right has a correlative obligation. But 
rights are not grounded in obligations nor are obligations grounded in rights. 
Rather, to say it again, rights (and their correlative obligations) are grounded 
in the worth of individuals. This worth can itself, however, be determined by 
various features that individuals possess. You might have worth in virtue of being 
a superb musician. I might have worth in virtue of being an excellent cook. We 
both have worth in virtue of being rational agents. Ifso, then we each have rights 
in virtue of the worth we possess on account of having these (and other) fea- 
tures. Many wonder, however, whether there are rights that attach to humans as 
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such. Wolterstorff thinks there are. For we can, in principle, wrong any human, 
whether he or she is a newborn or suffers from advanced dementia. Still, Wol- 
terstorff is pessimistic about whether our best secular theories can account for 
these rights. In the last chapters of his book, Wolterstorff contends that human 
rights are best accounted for in a theistic framework. It is because God bestows 
worth on all human beings by loving them that they have rights of various sorts, 
such as the right not to be subject to bodily mutilation. It bears emphasizing, 
however, that Wolterstorff does not offer a theistic account of rights in general. 
He offers only a theistic account of that which grounds human rights. 

This description of Wolterstorff’s book is highly selective, omitting all 
manner of detail and nuance. I hope, however, to have communicated a sense of 
both the book’s scope and novelty. To my knowledge, there is no other book 
quite like it. Only Robert M. Adams’s Finite and Infinite Goods rivals it in scope, 
richness, and originality. It may also be worth mentioning that this is not Wol- 
terstorff’s final word regarding justice. His recent Justice in Love (Eerdmans, 
2011) takes his view in yet different directions. 

Given its breadth, one would expect there to be plenty of room for 
dissatisfaction regarding one or another element of Wolterstorff’s discussion. 
Let me mention one. Wolterstorff introduces his topic by contending that there 
are two dominant conceptions of justice in the Western philosophical tradition: 
Justice as inherent rights and justice as right order—the latter being cham- 
pioned by Plato, among others. The two accounts differ regarding what lies: 
deepest in moral reality. According to the former view, particular obligations 
(and, presumably, rights) determine general objective norms; the latter are 
simply universal generalizations over particular obligations (and, presumably, 
rights). According to the latter view, general objective norms determine par- 
ticular obligations (and, presumably, rights); the latter are “conferred” by gen- 
eral norms (36). Wolterstorff advocates the former view, contending that the 
two positions are importantly different. It is not easy to see, however, why Wol- 
terstorff thinks that, given his project, anything of importance hangs on which 
view is correct. The view that the worth of individuals grounds moral rights is 
compatible with either position. It could be, after all, that both the worth of 
individuals and general objective norms ground basic rights and their correla- 
tive obligations. 


Terence Cuneo 
University of Vermont 
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Emest Sowa, Knowing Full WAL 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011. xii +164 pp. 


This brilliant book further develops the highly influential virtuetheoretic epis- 
temology its author originated three decades ago. A “must read” for epistemol- 
gists, the book’s breadth and darity together with Sosa’s disciplinary stature 
Wil make it appealing to a wide range of philosophers, including theorists of 
mind and action. 

Chapter | presents accounts of three grades of knowledge, centering on 
apt belies: belicl that “manifests the relevant competence of the believer in 
attaining the truth” (4). Sosa uses the “Problem of Withholding’ for his account 
A (mere animal) knowledge to highlight a notion that later iluminates know- 
ing full well. The problem: it’s better to withhold than to believe on insufficient 
evidence; but since withholdings aren't achievements, Sosa’s account of knowl- 
edge as apt belich can’t provide a complete axiology. The solution invokes meta 
apt performance, which manifests “the performers metaknovwledge that 
his... performance is likely enough to... be apt” (9). Since thinkers can by 
withblding succeed in avoiding exros through the ability to distinguish favor- 
able from unfavorable Groumstances, withholdings can be achievements. Sosa 
defines reflective knowledge as “apt belief aptly noted” (12) and knowing full 
well as reflective knowledge that is fully apt: belief whose aptness manifests its 
subject’s knowledge that it’s sufficiently likely to be apt. These accounts capture 
the intuitions thas knowl-dye is better than mere truc belief (achievement beats 
lucky success); roficctive knowledge is better than (mere animal) knowledge 
(knowledgeable achievement beats ignorant achievement); and knowing full 
will is bent fall (knowledgeable, wisely selected achievement beats knowledge- 
able, cardewsy chosen achievement). 

Chapter 2 tackles several objections; 1) mention two. First, an argument 
that apt belict is insufficient for knowledge: believers may manifest their ability 
to comtort themsewes by forming comfortable but crazy beliefs; since such 
belichs succeed through ability, Sova mistakenly deems them knowledge. 
Reply: the account requires that any knowledge-constituting belief that P be 
an apt attempt “to attain the truth on the question whether P” (17). This 
prompts a worry that the account is too strong since knowledge requires no 
such “epistemic agency” Defense: pertinent examples establish that there can 
be knowledge without conscious, free agency, but they leave open that knowing 
involwes some kind of rational agency since such agency needn't be conscious 
on free, 

Chapter 3 argues against the Threshold Conception of belief (there are 
confidence thresholds above which you believe, below which you disbelieve, and 
between which you withhold). Consider this “value-driven” reductio: the 
Threshold Conception allows a case wherein Assertive has minimally confident 
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knowledge that P on minimally sufficient evidence, while Diffident is slightly less 
confident 6n much stronger evidence; since Diffident’s attitude seems episte- 
mically better than Assertive’s, judgment-suspension can be epistemically better 
than knowing—which is absurd. Sosa endorses instead the Affirmative Con- 
ception: S believes P iff S is disposed to affirm P—that is, to either sincerely 
assert P publicly or assent to P privately. Supposing a slight difference in degree 
of confidence can’t make the difference between having or lacking a disposition 
to affirm P, the Affirmative Conception sidesteps the reductio. Sosa then argues 
from his “apt belief” account of knowledge to a knowledge norm of action 
generally, a knowledge norm of assertion specifically, and the equivalence of 
the knowledge norm of assertion with the superiority of knowledge to mere true 
belief. I'll return to this argumentation below. The chapter concludes by 
surveying attempts to find a respect in which knowledge is always necessarily 
superior to “unknown” belief. 

In chapter 4, Sosa contrasts his virtue-theoretic epistemology with two 
other approaches: a “JTB +” approach outfitted with an indirect realist view of 
perception and a “knowledge-first” approach that “explains our perceptual fac- 
ulties as ways of telling, of knowing, about the perceptible features of our per- 
ceived surroundings” (69). After sharpening a key objection that members of 
the knowledge-first movement put to the traditional analysis, Sosa presents a 
view of perception as “pre-knowledge” apt experiencing and uses it to argue for 
the superiority of his approach: his theory has all the knowledge-first view’s 
advantages—a plausible account of perceptual knowledge on which it (a) 
includes “a pre-knowledge experiential state that can establish a fact and en- 
able proper vouching” (77) and (b) can easily be known to exist—while simul- 
taneously honoring traditional views about the relationship between knowledge 
and belief forsaken by the knowledge-first movement. Sosa discusses the meta- 
physics of epistemic competences—which he conceives as “a special sort of 
dispositions . . . associated with a cluster of conditionals involving triggering an- 
tecedents and manifesting consequents” (80)—and defends his view from 
counterexamples that attempt to show it to be both too strong (“minimally 
involved testifee” cases) and too weak (“fake barn” cases). 

Chapter 5 argues that contextualism—the thesis that some knowledge- 
ascribing sentences have different truth-values in different contexts—is irrele- 
vant to “the issues of greatest interest in epistemology” (101) and in any case 
“nota rival to the performance-based account of knowledge” (107). Focusing on 
the contextualist’s explanation of common reactions to certain skeptical argu- 
ments, Sosa presents a dilemma: if the different relations ‘know’ expresses in 
common nonphilosophical contexts and rarer philosophical contexts aren’t 
variations along a single dimension, then the contextualist’s claim that we 
often bear the former to believed propositions has no obvious bearing on the 
nature and scope of the latter (epistemology’s primary subject matter); but if the 
different relations ave claimed to be such variations, contextualists risk in- 
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adequate engagement with “the most powerful and interesting skeptical argu- 
ments [that] concern... whether we can ever progress to any distance whatever 
from the nadir of justification” (102). 

Chapter 6 develops the intentionalist account of experiential states re- 
quired for the theory of perception defended in chapter 4: to have experiences 
of kind M (visual, auditory, ...) is to bear the M-experience relation to “purely 
M-phenomenal propositions constituted by no properties or relations except 
those proper to M” (121). After a lucid discussion of competing “sense data” and 
“adverbialist” approaches, Sosa argues for the superiority of his intentionalist 
account: it naturally answers a difficult question for the adverbialist (“What is 
the status in experience of the properties that do seem somehow present in it?” 
[119]) without invoking perennially problematic sense data. 

Chapter 7 illuminates the content of the trust we place in an instrument 
when we rely on its deliverances in forming attitudes to propositions in its 
“field.” Sosa argues that testimonial knowledge depends on prior instrumental 
knowledge: to gain testimonial knowledge, we “must interpret our interlocu- 
tors, so as to discern the thoughts or statements behind their linguistic displays,” 
and such “interpretative knowledge of what a speaker thinks (says) is . . .instru- 
mental knowledge that uses the instrument of language” (135). The chapter 
concludes by discussing an asymmetry between artifactual instruments and “the 
perceptual modules included in our native endowment” (137): whereas episte- 
mically justified trust in the former must be gained or acquired via (for ex- 
ample) induction or testimony, we enjoy such trust in the latter by default. 

The eighth chapter diagnoses the failure of two “bootstrapping” argu- 
ments: one that concludes a surface isn’t white bathed in red light, from the 
premise that the surface is red, and one that concludes an artifactual gauge is 
reliable, from premises ascribing truth to its deliverances. Explanation: neither 
argument’s premises can do what they’re supposed to—namely: make you jus- 
tified in believing the conclusion—since they’re justified for you only if the 
conclusion was already justified for you. As Sosa points out, though, this expla- 
nation won’t cover problematic bootstrapping arguments concluding to the 
reliability of “non-reason-involving” epistemic competences, ones that don’t 
“weigh reasons in the fixing of beliefs” (145) —for example, our ability to 
“take visual experience at face value” (146). This is because exercising a 
“basic” competence doesn’t presuppose its own reliability, as is confirmed by 
the fact that “visual scientists are not plausibly precluded ... from discovering 
the specifics of how vision works reliably, even if they depend for so doing on the 
deliverances of vision itself” (147). How can basic competences issue perfor- 
mances enjoying positive epistemic status? Answer: “What gives [non-reason- 
involving competence] epistemic standing .... is its animal reliability that enables 
the harvest of needful information” (149). Sosa then presents an account of 
“reflective justification” that blends psychological foundationalism with epi- 
stemological coherentism. The chapter closes with an argument for the episte- 
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mic rationality of believing your faculties aren’t globally unreliable, from the 
necessary irrationality of disbelieving or even suspending judgment on that thesis. 

I return now to Sosa’s attempt (in chapter 3) to unify three popular 
theses about knowledge by deriving them from his “apt belief” theory of knowl- 
edge. First, an argument to the knowledge norm of action (43-46): 


(Al) S knows that P iff S believes P aptly. [ACP] 

(A2) S’s act A is epistemically proper only if A manifests S’s relevant 
competence. 

(A3) A manifests S’s relevant competence only if the (“means-end”) 
belief on which S bases A is apt. 

(A4) S’s act A is epistemically proper only if the belief on which S bases A 
is knowledge. [A1, A2, A3] 


From here, an argument to the knowledge norm of assertion (47-48): 


(B1) S’s assertion that P is epistemically proper only if it’s an attempt to 
assert truly. 

(B2) S’s assertion that P is an attempt to assert truly only if it’s based on 
the belief that P. 

(B3) S’s assertion that P is epistemically proper only if S knows that P. 
[B1, B2, A4] 


Finally, an argument to the value-of-knowledge intuition (48-52): 


(C1) If epistemically proper assertion requires knowledge, then so does 
epistemically proper belief. 

(C2) If epistemically proper belief requires knowledge, then knowledge 
is epistemically better than any belief falling short of knowledge. 

(C3) Knowledge is epistemically better than any belief falling short of 
knowledge. [B3, Cl, C2] 


I'll close by raising two worries about this fascinating argumentation that 
aims for an unexpected unification of several “hot topics” in contemporary 
epistemology. 

First, a worry about Cl. Cl commits adherents to the general view that 
whatever epistemically proper assertion requires is also necessary for epistemi- 
cally proper belief. Elementary reflection on the nature of belief and assertion 
calls this into question. Things happen when you assert that don’t happen when 
you (merely) believe. For starters, when you assert P, you represent yourself as 
bearing certain cognitive relations to P (believing, knowing, ...). Another com- 
mon thought: in asserting P, you undertake a commitment to defend P if 
confronted by objections. Such points suggest that “epistemic authorization” 
to assert may outstrip—or at least comprise different ingredients than—such 
authorization to believe. Since Sosa provides little explicit support for Cl, the 
final portion of the above argumentation may not yet justify belief in C3. 
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Second, a worry about A3. Start with an example Sosa discusses (26-27): 
You’re an expert archer who wants to hit target A and believes that shooting your 
arrow at A will yield a hit. On this basis, you shoot at and hit A. But “unbeknownst 
to you, target A might easily have exerted a powerful magnetic attraction 
(although in fact it does not do so)” (26). Could your shot have been apt? 
Sosa thinks so: “It seems irrelevant that a magnet might or even might easily 
have been operative. So long as it is not operative, the accuracy of that shot 
manifests competence, surely, and is properly explicable and creditable there- 
by” (27). Now consider a modified case wherein the inoperative magnet might 
easily have exerted a powerful magnetic repulsion. Sosa’s reasoning about the 
original example commits him to the conclusion that you also shoot aptly in this 
case. But while your relevant means-end belief may count as apt in the original 
case, it’s inapt in the modified case. Granted, the existence of your true belief that 
the shot will yield a hit manifests relevant epistemic competence (ability to 
reason inductively about the future, say); but the belief’s truth doesn’t manifest 
your relevant competence: given that the magnet might easily have repelled 
your shot, your belief succeeds through Juck rather than ability. This seems a 
counterexample to A3: apt action based on inapt belief. In light of these worries, 
it’s unclear whether this surprising attempted coup on behalf of the “apt belief” 
theory of knowledge will ultimately succeed. 


EJ. Coffman 
The University of Tennessee 
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Peter Kivy, Antithetical Arts. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2009. vii +240 pp. 


For many years Peter Kivy has defended with “evangelical zeal” (201) the doc- 
trine of “enhanced formalism,” that is, the view that absolute music, defined as 
“music without text, title or program,” is to be understood and appreciated as 
simply a structure of tones “enhanced” by expressive qualities such as sad or 
happy. Unlike representational works of art that are typically about objects, 
people, and situations based on life, the goal of absolute music is not to enrich 
our experience of life but only to provide pleasure to the ear and mind, such 
pleasure rising to the level of a quasi-religious ecstasy in the case of the greatest 
works of genius. 
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In defending his view, Kivy has frequently criticized in passing those who 
think that absolute music connects us in some way to life concerns. This book 
consists primarily in a blistering critique of his adversaries, especially those who 
think that in some respects absolute music can be compared to works of literary 
art and that the interpretation of some absolute music should go beyond the 
identification of musical structure and expressive qualities. The theme of the 
book is that, on the contrary, absolute music and literature are “antithetical 
arts.” Full disclosure: I am one of the main targets of the book and the editor 
of a collection in which other articles he targets for criticism appear. 

The book has three parts. Part 1 is historical. Kivy sets the stage for the 
argument to come by suggesting that when absolute music came to the fore in 
the mid to late eighteenth century, critics did not know what to make of it, so 
they turned to the then well-known practice of “writing words to precomposed 
music” (20). Kivy thinks that this is what his current adversaries are still doing: 
trying to make sense of absolute music by imposing “narratives” in words upon it. 
Chapters 2 and 3 deal with two historical figures vital to the development of the 
formalist position, Immanuel Kant and Eduard Hanslick. On Kivy’s interpre- 
tation, Kant believes that pure instrumental music is “in part an art of the beau- 
tiful, a fine art, in virtue of its large compositional forms” (47), such as sonata 
form. This interpretation describes Kant as in part a Kivy-style formalist. Han- 
slick not only embraces this account of formalism but also, according to Kivy, 
comes close to embracing Kivy’s idea that qualities expressed by music are aes- 
thetic properties of the music itself. 

The four chapters of part 2 constitute the heart of the book, and they are 
all highly critical. Kivy has long argued that absolute music cannot arouse the 
“garden-variety emotions” that it expresses, such as sadness or fear, because music 
lacks the requisite intentional objects. In chapter 4 he considers Noél Carroll’s 
proposal that perhaps music arouses moods instead, since they apparently don’t 
require intentional objects. Carroll’s most innovative suggestion is that because 
music makes us feel like moving in certain ways (sadly or fearfully), it causes 
corresponding somatic feelings characteristic of a (sad or fearful) mood, which 
in turn inspire the cognitive biases characteristic of the mood in question, in 
particular, a tendency to imagine or recollect people moving in sad or fearful 
ways. Kivy responds that music does indeed give rise to such imaginings and 
recollections but that this is just a species of “mind-wandering”” that is “destruc- 
tive of” the formalist’s “canonical listening mode” (94) because the moods thus 
engendered “are not part of the music, qua music” (95), and so are irrelevant to 
formalist appreciation. But this is a non sequitur: if moods are indeed aroused 
by music (which Kivy denies despite a wealth of empirical evidence to the con- 
trary), we cannot rule out the possibility that they are relevant to appreciation, 
even if listeners are unconscious of being thus affected. Moreover, serious schol- 
ars who defend the idea that music can arouse musically relevant moods or 
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emotional feelings are usually careful to tie the aroused moods or feelings to the 
specifics of the unfolding musical structure. 

Chapter 5 is directed against the notion of the “musical persona,” es- 
pecially as I employ it in my Deeper Than Reason. There I defend the view that 
certain Romantic instrumental works are expressions of emotion in a persona, just 
as in certain Romantic lieder. Chapter 6 attacks the musicologists Fred Maus and 
Anthony Newcomb who both offer interpretations of particular works as “dra- 
mas” with “plots” and protagonists. Chapter 7 deals with a paper on Shostako- 
vich’s Tenth Symphony by Gregory Karl and myself, which argues against 
Hanslick’s view that “pure” music cannot express cognitively complex emotions. 

Kivy insists throughout his discussion on referring to his adversaries as 
“narrativists” who think that a piece of absolute music is exactly like a novel. He 
then objects (1) that this makes no sense given the presence of so many repeats 
in music; (2) that musical personae (protagonists) are not characterized in the 
detailed and interesting way that great characters in novels are: they are “name- 
less” and “featureless,” and so cannot explain why we find music so engaging; 
(3) that “narrativist” explanations of the musical “plots” of the works they de- 
scribe are totally banal; and (4) that itis absurd to say, as Maus and Newcomb do, 
that musical protagonists are “indeterminate” and that it is the interpreter who 
decides how many agencies there are in a piece and whether they are individuals 
or groups. 

Unfortunately, none of the various studies that Kivy critiques advocates 
analyzing works of absolute music as if they were novels. (1) In defending the 
musical persona, I compare a Brahms song and a Brahms intermezzo, both of 
which are lyric pieces. The point of the comparison is to show how absolute 
music can function as an expression of emotion, such as we typically find in a 
lyric poem, like Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. But lyric poems are not narratives, 
and they frequently contain repeats; they are, in part, musical structures. By 
contrast, the articles by Maus and Newcomb that Kivy discusses endorse an 
analogy between music and drama, and it is true that plays typically do not 
contain multiple repeats. But the analogy is meant to be limited, the main 
point of it being that we engage with the ongoing musical process as though 
it were a drama being played out before us: we hear in Beethoven’s Fifth the 
hero’s “struggle to victory,” for example. 

(2) The protagonist’s “voice” in a lyric poem is not usually characterized 
in any detail, and neither is the protagonist of a song (or intermezzo). Certain 
kinds of drama also lack detailed characterization. Oedipus is a man who pur- 
sues the truth but cannot outwit fate. He is a “universal” figure, unlike most 
characters in a realistic novel. Likewise protagonists in music are heard as agents 
but with few important identifiable characteristics: they are heroic but facing 
conflicts, or melancholy and nostalgic for a happier past. Yet these protagonists 
are moving despite—or even because of—lacking the detailed characteri- 
zations we find in, for example, Dickens. The protagonist of a lyric poem invites 
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the reader to adopt the speaker’s perspective and share in imagination the 
experiences the poem records. A drama too can be experienced “from the 
inside” of one or more characters. Similarly with respect to music heard as 
lyric or as drama. 

(3) Ifwe summarize the theme of any great literary work, it sounds banal. 
The same is true of musical plots. Describing Beethoven’s Fifth as “a struggle to 
victory” does not imply that this description exhausts the value of the piece. 
What’s valuable about a drama, whether literary or musical, is the audience’s 
detailed experience of the events in the work as they are enacted before one’s eyes 
or ears. What moves us is (partly) the emotional experience of engaging sym- 
pathetically with a protagonist who is experiencing a psychological as well as a 
musical journey. But Kivy has, of course, ruled out the possibility of responding 
emotionally in this way. 

(4) As for the indeterminacy of musical personae, what Maus and New- 
comb are getting at is that, unlike a play, the dramatic protagonists in music are 
musical elements, such as interacting melodies of distinct character, which are 
heard as agents of an indeterminate sort. Newcomb in particular stresses that 
the character of these protagonists is often determined by the musical topoi they 
instantiate. Thus in Mahler’s Ninth he identifies a clumsy rustic persona rep- 
resented by a landler, a folk dance, who struggles against the seductions of 
“external glitter” and “the racy life” represented by the waltz, an urban sophis- 
ticated dance. Kivy is right to complain of the “exactitude,” “specificity,” and “com- 
plexity” of Newcomb’s interpretation (151), which does risk turning the 
symphonic movement into a piece of program music. On the other hand, it’s 
true that these dances do indeed have conventional meaning, especially when 
contrasted as they are in this movement, and it’s not absurd to say that the 
movement exemplifies a struggle between what they signify. What’s indeterminate 
is not the characterization of the elements but what, if any, specific individual or 
group exemplifies these characterizations. 

Throughout the book what Kivy consistently ignores is that none of his 
adversaries advocates analyzing music as if it were literature instead of music. As 
Newcomb puts it, they all think that works of “absolute music” can be analyzed as 
“patterns in sound,” as Kivy advocates. But they also think that “in some [abso- 
lute] music these patterns seem to force upon some of us recognition of mean- 
ing connected to other aspects of our life” (131).! Kivy sees an unbridgeable gulf 
between “absolute” and “program” music. At one end would be Richard 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, in which—once we know the pro- 
gram—we can hear a story unfolding, with specific incidents such as Till’s up- 
setting the market stalls, interfering with a procession, and getting beheaded. 
At the other end is Bach’s Art of the Fugue to which no serious musicologist 
attributes a program. 


1. This passage, quoted by Kivy in Antithetical Arts, derives from Newcomb 1997. 
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Kivy talks as if his adversaries think that fugues, symphonies, and string 
quartets should be analyzed as telling detailed stories like Till Eulenspiegel and 
that musical understanding consists only in understanding the story. What they 
claim is rather that some music has an expressive structure that supervenes on 
the “purely musical” structure. Where these interpretations are at their most 
convincing, there are salient musical processes, such as thematic or harmonic 
transformations, or “conflicts” and “reconciliations” between contrasting melodies, 
key areas or topot, which can readily be heard not just as musical but also as 
exemplifying processes familiar from life, such as psychological transformations 
and actual conflicts and reconciliations. In insisting that any music that is not as 
“pure” as The Art of the Fugue has to be program music in a literal sense, with a 
story and characters, Kivy is ignoring the richness of the possibilities there are 
for, in Newcomb’s words, music “between absolute and program music.”” 

Part 3 broaches the question of why and how absolute music has such 
value and interest for its devotees. There is little here that is not familiar from 
Kivy’s earlier books, with the notable exception of a suggestion that music can 
have moral implications, an odd conclusion for one who thinks that music lacks 
any kind of meaning. As he has elsewhere, Kivy claims that the best absolute 
music induces a mystical sense of “ecstasy” (259) but that how it does this re- 
mains a “divine mystery” (261). 

This book is entertaining as a polemic and is written with Kivy’s charac- 
teristic clarity and verve, but his criticisms would be more powerful if he de- 
scribed his adversaries’ views more accurately. The discussion of Shostakovich’s 
Tenth is a particularly egregious example: Kivy virtually ignores the actual thesis 
of the paper, claims that what it is really arguing is that the piece has a “secret 
program,” and then proceeds to criticize it on that basis. 
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Leon Horsten, The Tarskian Turn: Deflationism and Axiomatic Truth. 
Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2011. xii +165 pp. 


Leon Horsten’s The Tarskian Turn: Deflationism and Axiomatic Truth provides an 
introduction to recent formal work on truth that is relevant to philosophical 
debates about deflationism. The book studies truth from an axiomatic perspec- 
tive, which is to say that it specifies axioms and rules of inference governing a 
truth predicate to be added to a base theory. This is in contrast to many classic 
works on truth, which take a semantic approach, specifying model-theoretic 
constructions. Horsten’s justification for the axiomatic approach is that it is 
the one that stands the best chance of explicating our intuitive concept of truth. 

The chapters alternate roughly between ones focused on philosophy 
and ones focused on formal material. The book assumes an intermediate 
level of logical background, including a familiarity with proofs of the incom- 
pleteness theorems. Proofs for many important theorems, such as Tarski’s the- 
orem and Montague’s theorem, are included. Some more advanced material, 
such as connections to subsystems of second-order arithmetic, is presented 
without proof but with plenty of references. Many technical details, such as 
syntax coding, are suppressed to streamline the proofs. 

Horsten’s book is about axiomatic theories of truth, and it covers a lot of 
ground. The base theory throughout the book is Peano arithmetic (PA), with 
the language extended to contain a truth predicate. Five theories (DT, TC, FS, 
KF, PKF ) are covered in detail, with a presentation of their axioms, presentation 
and proof of some important results, and some philosophical discussion. Sev- 
eral more theories are introduced, primarily to make philosophical points. For 
example, one theory is introduced to show that a theory that is weak with respect 
to the principles concerning truth can still be mathematically as strong as amore 
natural theory of truth. The main theories are all classical, except the last, which 
uses the strong Kleene three-valued logic. The theories form a progression, 
beginning with the typed theories, which impose a hierarchical structure on 
iterations of truth predicates, and untyped theories, which do not. The first 
typed theory is the relatively weak Disquotational Theory (DT), which is made 
up of the restricted Tarski biconditionals, 


T(A) © A, 


where A does not contain the truth predicate, T' The next theory, Compo- 
sitional Truth (TC), replaces these axioms with quantified compositional prin- 
ciples, such as 


I would like to thank Anil Gupta and James Shaw for discussion of these issues and their 
feedback on this review. 
1. (A) isa name of the sentence A. 
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VA, B(T(A & B) <> T(A) & T(B)), 


where A and B range over sentences without the truth predicate. After this, 
Horsten introduces the untyped theories, starting with the Friedman-Sheard 
theory (FS), which removes the typing restriction of TC and adds inference rules 
for the truth predicate. Horsten presents a model construction for FS that uses 
techniques from Gupta and Belnap 1993. He proves McGee’s w-inconsistency 
theorem, which provides the basis for rejecting FS, and moves on to the Kripke- 
Feferman theory (KF), the axioms of which I will omit. Horsten introduces 
the fixed-point models from Kripke 1975 and Martin and Woodruff 1975, 
from which one can obtain models of KF. Horsten ultimately rejects KF because 
it proves L & ~ T(L), where L is a liar sentence, which says of itself that it 
is not true. 

At this point, Horsten suggests weakening the logic from classical to 
strong Kleene, for which he presents a natural deduction system. Horsten 
then introduces the Partial Kripke-Feferman theory (PKF ), the rules of which 
fall into three groups: compositional rules, truth-iteration rules, and atomic- 
truth rules. The weakened logic avoids the problems Horsten found with KF, 
so he ultimately recommends PKF as the best axiomatic theory. 

The presentation of theories is accompanied by a discussion of defla- 
tionism, in which Horsten examines several deflationary theses. He takes entail- 
ment of the Tarski biconditionals for the language of PA as a minimal condition 
of adequacy on a deflationary theory. In the section on typed theories, there is an 
in-depth discussion of conservative extension claims and their relation to defla- 
tionism. A theory 6* is said to conservatively extend a theory 0 if all theorems of 
§ are theorems of 6", and if 6* entails A, then so does 6, whenever A is formu- 
lated in the language of 6. DT conservatively extends PA, while TC and the 
untyped theories do not. Horsten argues that deflationism should give up on 
conservative extension claims. 

In the course of the discussion of conservativeness, Horsten introduces a 
project of examining different areas of philosophy, mathematics, and science to 
see what truth principles they use. There is a detailed case study of the use of 
truth principles in epistemology, focused on a reconstruction of Williamson’s 
presentation of Fitch’s argument against verificationism. This argument does 
not go through using DT, while it does work with TC. To the reviewer, this project 
seemed interesting, and it would have been good had this project been devel- 
oped further. 

Horsten endorses the deflationist theses that truth lacks an essence and 
that truth is primarily an expressive device, a tool for generalization. Horsten’s 
positive proposal for deflationism is inferential deflationism, the thesis that truth is 
essentially an inferential notion. Since his preferred theory, PKF, uses strong 
Kleene logic, there are no true, general principles about the truth predicate. 
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Horsten cites this as a feature, one that provides substance to the claim that truth 
lacks an essence (143). 

Horsten evaluates the main theories with respect to three criteria: phil- 
osophical soundness, mathematical strength, and truth-theoretic complete- 
ness, which is the extent to which the theory entails important principles 
about truth. It is natural to ask how PKF does by Horsten’s own lights. He pro- 
vides a strong philosophical basis for the theory. Horsten measures mathemat- 
ical strength in terms of an equivalence with fragments of second-order 
arithmetic. According to this measure, PKF is mathematically stronger than FS 
but weaker than KF. The third criterion is interesting since PKF does not entail 
general principles about truth. Horsten points out that PKF, while not proving 
explicit principles about truth, does provide general rules for reasoning with 
truth, rules whose variables function in a universally quantified way (134-35). 

In the final chapter, Horsten briefly compares his theory with another 
deflationary theory, that of Field 2008. Horsten provides some criticisms of 
Field’s theory, focusing on the conditional used by that theory. Horsten raises 
an objection to his own theory from Field’s viewpoint, namely, that PKF cannot 
say anything about the semantic status of sentences such as the liar, and so the 
theory is defective. The response to this objection was underdeveloped, and it 
would have been nice to hear more on this topic. 

Horsten discusses inferential deflationism and explains how PKF sup- 
ports the view. It would have been instructive to see how well PKF meshes with 
two other deflationary theses, that the Tarski biconditionals exhaust the content 
of truth and that the Intersubstitutivity Principle exhausts the content of truth. 
The Intersubstitutivity Principle is an inferential rule that says for any exten- 
sional context C, one can validly infer C(A) from C(T(A)), as well as the con- 
verse. Horsten points out that a restricted form of the Intersubstitutivity 
Principle is admissible in PKF, and this can be used to show that the Intersub- 
stitutivity Principle is admissible. It seems that deflationism based on the Inter- 
substitutivity Principle is similar to inferential deflationism and coheres well 
with it. Deflationism based on the Tarski biconditionals requires that all of 
the Tarski biconditionals come out as theorems of the theory. This form of 
deflationism is not supported by PKF, but there is a question about which Tarski 
biconditionals PKF does entail. A more detailed comparison of inferential 
deflationism with other prominent views would help to bring out the strengths 
and weaknesses of Horsten’s view. 

Horsten’s book is a welcome addition to the literature on truth. It pro- 
vides an excellent entry point to axiomatic truth theory, both to the formal 
aspects and to the philosophical motivations. Horsten presents good evidence 
that axiomatic theories of truth are of interest for discussions of deflationism, a 
point made particularly well in the conservativeness discussion. Horsten argues 
strongly for rejecting certain interpretations of deflationism and motivates a 
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promising new form of deflationism accompanied by a cohesive philosophical 
picture. 
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